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Disorientation is a handbook for new students created by students, 
giving a view of campus life from within. It is a resource which can 
be used as a reference throughout the years. Disorientation is a dose 
of reality, documenting actual experiences and feelings of Wesleyan 
students which are obscured by the university's propaganda. 

The collective memory of the student body is rarely greater than 
four years, a reality which is to the administration's advantage but 
to the severe disadvantage of students. Disorientation is an attempt 
to extend students' knowledge of their own history, to build stu¬ 
dent empowerment. 

Disorientation is intended to stimulate debate, to encourage appre¬ 
ciation and celebration of differences between each other. It is about 
overcoming discrimination, barriers and limits, inside ourselves 
and in the world. We must educate ourselves, then act. ▲ 
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publication obviously is not all-encompassing, nor could it be. 
the Dis staff apologizes for omissions or incomplete coverage of important issues. 
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WHAT SHOULD YOU DO WHEN SOMEONE YOU CARE 
ABOUT IS SEXUALLY ASSAULTED? 

L BELIEVE HER*. Those who don’t know the survivor may think she is lying or 
exaggerating, especially if the assailant is an acquataince, friend, or boyfriend of hers. Believe 
what she has told you, and assure her that you do. Sexual assault is often a very difficult and painful 
thing to talk about, and she will need your support 

2. LISTEN TO HER AND SUPPORT HER. It is common for the survivor to feel guilty 
and to blame herself for the assault. Reassure her that nothing she did in any way justified the 
attack, that whatever she did during the attack, she made the best choices in order to survive. 

3. LET HER TAKE CONTROL OF HER OWN LIFE AGAIN. Although it may seem 
now like she needs you to tell her what to do, it is often better for the survivor to take back control 
of herself in whatever ways possible. A sexual assault leaches the survivor that her decisions and 
wishes do not matter. Show her that you believe she can take care of herself. Offer to discuss issues 
with her, such as getting a medical exam, reporting the assault, or calling Wcs*Safc or the 
Middletown Sexual Assault Crisis Service. Present these options to her, and offer to accocmpany 
and support her, but do not decide for her. 

4. DON'T EXPECT TOO MUCH TOO SOON FROM HER. The recovery process is a 
long one, ranging from several weeks to serveral years, or until the survivor has successfully 
merged this experience into her conception of herself, and learned to cope with the experience in 
her daily life. She may vacillate, feeling in control on one day, and terrible the next. Assure her that 
it’s OK even when she is feeling terrible. Also, if you are lovers, do not expect to regain immediate 
normal sexual relations with the survivor.She may desire physical contact, then suddenly retreat 
with thq onset of a flashback of the assault Let her proceed at her own pace, assuring her that she 
can say “stop” at any time. Overall, take her cues. Don’t press her to talk about the assault; if you 
sense she needs to talk, ask open-ended questionssuch as "How are you feeling?" 

5. DON’T PROJECT YOUR FEELINGS ONTO THE SURVIVOR. If the survivor is 
someone you care about, you will be feeling a wide range of eruptions as well, from outrage and 
helplessness to guilt that prehaps you could have done more to prevent the assault. Don’t 
overburden her with these feelings because you may cause her to be reluctant to talk about things 
that upset you. Encourage her to talk with whomever she wants, without feeling guilty for not 
sharing all of her feelings with you. For yourself, you may want to seek out another person to 
discuss your feelings about the assault, or you may want to call Wcs*Safe and talk with a 
counselor. By seeking help for yourself, you will be better able to provide the continuing support 
the survivor needs. 

6. CALL WES*SAFE. We are a certified counseling and informational service for 
Wesleyan students who have been raped, coerced, or sexually abused, and for their friends, 
roommates, and lovers. Every contact with Wes*safe is completely confidential in accordance 
with CT state law. We exist to help you. 

*Both men and women can be sexually assaulted; however, the female pronoun is used 
here since women arc most often victimized. 
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Some things to remember. 

Most people at MoCon aren't looking 
at you because they are too busy worry¬ 
ing about how they appear to you and 
the other 700 people there. 

"4 Don't be discouraged if the people 
serving food are mean to you. They're 
just sick of working in such a gross 
place. 

You don't have to go to every dinner 
with your entire hall. Branch out—sit 
with new people or sit alone; it's okay. 

Try to eat what you want at your own 
speed—don't worry about others 
watching you (see #1). It's easy to eat 
too fast because you're in a hurry or 
because your companions seem to be, or 
unhealthily because the french fries are 
better than the entrees. Enjoy your food 
(salad bar is always an option), your 
company, and the people scenery. Allow 
plenty of time to eat and hang out 
(when possible). 

For a special treat, try getting up 
early enough to go to breakfast on 
weekdays. It's quiet, peaceful, and there 
are plenty of muffins for everyone. 

There are alternatives to MoCon in 
the form of food coops and potluck din¬ 
ners at spedal interest houses and fra¬ 
ternities (if you can afford it), including 
the French House, Women of Color 
House, Womonist House, Havurah, 
German House, Russian House, Holistic 
House, ADP, and OKA. Each house has 
a different routine regarding preparing 
and paying for meals, but all provide a 
relaxing way to eat and socialize. Watch 
for info about these dinners on flyers 
around campus or contact the student 
organizers (see back cover). In addition, 
most of the dorms have kitchen facili¬ 
ties—try starting a coop at your own 
dorm! 


Your health is more important 
than anything else. 
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DIVEST NOW! r * 



Recent events in South Africa have 
brought renewed hope for dismantling 
the apartheid system. International and 
domestic pressure on the South African 
regime has forced F.W. de Klerk's white 
minority government to weaken its 
hardline stance and make preliminary 
concessions to the African National 
Congress and other South African liber¬ 
ation movements. However, the basic 
structure of the apartheid system 
remains intact. 

Nelson Mandela's recent tour of the 
world highlighted this fact as he called 
for increased economic sanctions and 
political commitment to bring an end to 
the racist system. This makes it impera¬ 
tive to end all support for the apartheid 
state. 

Divestment, or cutting all ties with 
companies doing business with South 
Africa, has been one of the strategies 
used by the world-wide anti-apartheid 
movement to effect change. Students at 
Wesleyan have fought for divestment 
for over a decade. Beginning in 1978 and 
continuing to the present, students have 
held protests, sit-ins, teach-ins, and 
many more events designed to educate 
about divestment and express dissatis¬ 
faction at the University's morally bank¬ 
rupt standpoint on the issue. Protests on 
campus culminated during the Spring 
of 1988, with a two week-long sit-in at 
South College. The sit-in swelled to over 
400 students and received massive sup¬ 
port from the student body and faculty. 

The trustees felt the pressure from 
the sit-in and the demonstrations and 
the University was forced to re-think its 
investment policies. Today, a little more 
than two years after the sit-in, the Uni¬ 
versity is finally divested of all com¬ 
panies with equity links in South Africa. 
(Equity ties are direct links, such as 
ownership of a company in South 
Africa or trading directly with the South 
African government.) 

However, as much as the administra¬ 
tion would like to think so, this is by no 
means the end of the divestment story. 
Wesleyan retains at least $14 million in 
companies with non-equity ties. Non¬ 
equity ties are the business connections 
that remain after corporations transfer 
their franchises to local management in 
South Africa. Under this system, the 
parent company ships parts and tech¬ 
nology to its former subsidiaries in 
South Africa. Through these licensing 
and franchising agreements, the parent 
company can continue to conduct busi¬ 
ness in South Africa, without being 
hassled by U.S. sanctions, pro-divest¬ 


ment shareholders, and anti-apartheid 
groups. 

Other hidden confte'cffbhs' to com¬ 
panies involved in S6uth Africa are 
Wesleyan's investments in limited part¬ 
nerships. One-third of 

Wesleyan's endowment is invested 
by the broker firm Cumberland Associ¬ 
ates, which has numerous direct and 
non-equity links to South Africa. By 
being a "limited" partner with Cumber¬ 
land, Wesleyan has ostensibly relin¬ 
quished control over its money. In May 
1988, Wesleyan adopted an investment 
policy which explicitly exempts limited 
partnerships from South African-related 
restrictions on the basis that Wesleyan 
did not know where the money was 
invested. However, last February stu¬ 
dent trustees discovered fh&t this infor¬ 
mation was indeed available and 
Wesleyan had known where its money 
was all along. 

Covert connections such as limited 
partnerships and non-equity ties are as 
damaging to the anti-apartheid move¬ 
ment as direct investments, and 
Wesleyan's stocks in these companies 
are rapidly increasing. Last summer, the 
Board of Trustees agreed to introduce 
shareholder resolutions calling for com¬ 
panies with non-direct investments to 
leave South Africa, but the university 
has yet to act on this proposal. 

Furthermore, Wesleyan still uses the 
Sullivan Principles, a rating system of 
companies' treatment of South African 
workers and communities. Companies 
are rated from I (benefit South African 
Blacks the most) to IE (sell to South 
Africa military, etc.), and Wesleyan's 


policy states that investments in Cate¬ 
gory I companies are worthwhile as a 
vehicle for change. However, the Afri¬ 
can National Congress (ANC), the Con¬ 
gress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), and other liberation groups 
have been calling for comprehensive 
sanctions and full divestment. 

Although Wesleyan voted to divest 
from its last direct Category I company 
(Johnson & Johnson) last June, the Uni¬ 
versity has not renounced this invest¬ 
ment policy, which means that there is 
no institutional sanction against rein¬ 
vesting in Category I companies. 

In fact, the reason that Wesleyan 
plans to divest from Johnson & Johnson, 
according to President Chace, is not that 
it was morally imperative to do so, but 
simply because so much time has been 
wasted by divestment debates that it is 
not worth the trouble to keep the com¬ 
pany in the portfolio. As reported in the 
Wesleyan publication, the Red and Black, 
Chace described the investment issue as 
“extraordinarily time-consuming, 
expensive and divisive." 

In claiming to divest completely, the 
administration is misleading the com¬ 
munity into believing that Wesleyan has 
done all it can against apartheid. The 
truth is that economic considerations 
still take precedence over moral con¬ 
cerns. It is important to see through the 
rhetoric surrounding this issue and 
examine the sobering fact that Wesleyan 
is far from being completely divested. 
The University should be held account¬ 
able for its actions as well as its non¬ 
actions. 















? JUST SAY NO TO FRATS 


Although Wesleyan prides itself on 
its "diverse" community, much of the 
campus social life takes place at the four 
all-male fraternities. Beta Theta Pi, Chi 
Psi, Delta Kappa Epsilon (DKE), and Psi 
U throw several all-campus parties each 
semester in their centrally located 
houses, attracting large crowds by 
default. Although there are certainly 
alternative party spaces (see Dis Party 
Guide), the all-male frats control the 
largest and most desirable social space 
and other groups can not have the same 
effect on campus social life. 

Women have been admitted as full 
Wesleyan students for over twenty 
years. Although times have changed, 
the four remaining all-male fraternities 
continue to overtly discriminate on the 
basis of gender. The all-male fraternities 
are in flagrant violation of the Univer¬ 
sity's own Blue Book non-discrimina¬ 
tion clause. Numerous incidents of 
sexual assault and homophobic and sex¬ 
ual harassment have occurred in frater¬ 
nity houses or have been perpetrated by 
fraternity members (see Just Say No to 
Frats). 

For several years, the University has 
repeatedly voiced its commitment to 
coeducation. In 1987, the Residential 
Life Task Force (RLTF), a group of fac¬ 
ulty, students, trustees, and administra¬ 
tors, determined that "the time has 
come for the all-male fraternities at 
Wesleyan to admit women to full mem¬ 
bership." The administration supported 


this decision, but adopted a strategy of 
"persuasion", hoping to win the frater¬ 
nities over to the idea of coeducation 
within three years through "dialogue" 
with the members of the all-male frater- 
nitieS. y. u . , 

A new student group. Free tlign 
Street, was formed on Homecoming 
weekend last fall when over 50 students 
staged demonstrations outside the all¬ 
male houses. Last spring. Free High 
Street held an all-campus forum with 
members of the Inter-Fraternity Coun¬ 
cil, which ostensibly governs Greek life 
on campus. Throughout many differing 
opinions concerning coeducation sur¬ 
faced. even within the all-male Greek 
community. Fraternity members agreed 
that there is a lack of centrally located 
housing for women, but many 
demanded that their "freedom of asso¬ 
ciation" not be taken away. Free High 
Street members maintained that they 
had nothing against a group of men liv¬ 
ing together, so long as it didn't create a 
discriminatory environment. 

Animosity towards the all-male fra¬ 
ternities is widespread. An Argus poll 
last spring found 80% of the student 
body in favor of coeducation; eight hun¬ 
dred students pledged their support for 
coeducation on a petition circulated by 
Free High Street. 

Despite repeated assertions by the 
all-male frats that .the administration 
can't force coeducation, the University 
does indeed provide substantial finan¬ 


cial and administrative support to these 
organizations. A withdrawal of this tacit 
support would make it very difficult for 
many of these organizations to survive. 
For example, Chi Psi's building (the 
house next to the campus center) is 
owned by Wesleyan and thus could 
easily be required to coeducate. As of 
Fall 1989, DKE owed the University a 
whopping $107,000 in delinquent loans 
and accrued interest, and Beta owed 
approximately $10,000. 

Furthermore, fraternity members are 
automatically granted a special housing 
status while other Wesleyan students 
must apply and wait through the hous¬ 
ing lottery. The University also gives the 
housed fraternities administrative sup¬ 
port through the collection of room and 
board fees. 

The three-year time limit set by the 
RLTF is up, and no visible progress has 
been made on the issue. The administra¬ 
tion has come under increasing pressure 
to harden its stance, to abandon its fruit¬ 
less persuasion policy. In a meeting with 
Free High Street last November, Presi¬ 
dent Chace stated that a plan for imple¬ 
mentation of coeducation would be 
ready this fall. 
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In the spring of 1985, a Beta brother experienced social 
isolation, overt hostility, and an attempt to break into his 
room by his fellow "brothers” because he would not remove 
a pink triangle from his window.* 

In the fall of 1985 Chi Psi invited pledges to a showing of 
pornographic films with invitations reading “come with a 
hard-on” and various sexist statements. On the eve of the 
showing, 400 students held a silent vigil protesting institu¬ 
tionalized sexism. 

During a room-to-room party at Beta Theta Pi in the ‘85-’86 
school year, men who were informally gathered along a 
hallway on the second floor were commenting on and rating 
the body parts of women who walked between them.* 


On October 1,1980, a group of people leaving a DKE party, 
including DKE pledges and members, walked to Traverse 
Square (housing project between William and Church 
Streets) where they made obscene gestures and shouted racial 
slurs at Traverse Square residents. One pledge, who was 
identified as having shouted “nigger” to a Traverse Square 
resident, later became a DKE brother.* 


In the spring of 1986, a man at a fraternity party assaulted a 
woman in an attempt to tear her pink triangle (symbol of gay 
pride) pin off her t-shirt. He succeeded in tearing off most of 
her shirt. The same man had been involved in previous sexual 
assault cases* 


An asterisk (*) denotes an incident that resulted in a case being brought before the Student Judiciary Board. 


DIS PARTY GUIDE f 7 

The all-male fraternities' over-representation in the campus party scene leaves many Wesleyan students, especially frosh, with 
some choices to make. There will certainly be other party options which will make it possible to avoid the all-male frat scene. Many 
students will choose these alternative parties over the frats purely out of taste, not enjoying the overcrowded, beer-soaked floor 
atmosphere. Others will never attend the all-male fraternities parties out of principle, wishing not to implicitly or financially support 
objectionable institutions. rr 

In the past, many women and gay people have sat out the frat parties, feeling threatened, objectified, or excluded by the scene. As 
the gay, lesbian, and bisexual community has strengthened on campus, a new option for those with a political conscience has arisen 
in regard to the fraternities. Starting last year, it has become common for informally or formally organized "outings" to take place 
where gay, lesbian, bisexual, and even some straight people go to frat parties and 'claim the space' for themselves by same-sex' 
dancing and openly displaying same-sex affection. 

The following guide will let you in on the party scene at Wes. Of course, the only way to really know which parties you'll die is to 
experience each place for yourself. ° 


Alpha Delt: Great for dancing upstairs, 
but can get very crowded. Hot and 
sweaty, especially downstairs in the 
cramped grotto, where bands play 
periodically. No smoking anywhere in 
the house. Some parties are alcohol-free, 
with WES*ADES serving up fruit 
drinks. For a frat party, you can't beat it. 

Beta: Unfriendly and crowded, with 
long, jostling keg lines. Be prepared to 
smell like beer after your first trip to the 
kegs. Lots of guys looking to get laid. 

Butt: Courtyard parties are wonderful 
and friendly, but uncommon. 


French House: Throws restaurant-like 
Cafe Candides several times a semester. 
Excellent desserts and coffee; great 
place for hanging out with friends. 

Gingerbread & Greenhouse: These 
used to be frosh houses and threw great 
room-to-room parties. Now that they 
are sophomore houses, one can only 
hope! 

Hewitt: The Black fraternities and 
sororities hold parties here; they are 
usually crowded, but the house music is 
great for dancing. 


Nicholson: Generally all-frosh parties, 
sometimes good new bands surface 
here. 


OKA: This used to be a coed literary 
society but is now just borders. Quite 
small, get there early. Famous for its 
Seventies party. 

Psi-U: People tend to dress up. Lots of 
room, good dancing, but still an all¬ 
male frat. 


Chi Psi: Similar to Beta parties, with a 
little more room. Lots of theme parties. 
Lots of guys looking to get laid. 

Eclectic: Can be a little cliquish and 
elite. Fashionable, but sometimes imper¬ 
sonal. An excellent place to see bands. 

DKE: This place is for people who 
wanted to go to a school with a big frat 
scene, and somehow ended up at Wes. 
Uncomfortable and really uptight. 
Everybody gets sloshed. 


Malcolm X: By far the best dancing on 
campus is at Malcolm X parties, 
especially if you are a house head.Par- 
ties get rolling late, and usually rock 'til 
early morning. As opposed to most 
other party spaces on campus, Malcolm 
X usually attracts people from Middle- 
town and other colleges. These parties 
are generally alcohol-free. 

Mocon: Inconsistent. Fun for big dance 
concerts with cool bands, but they've 
had some real clunkers too. 


WestCo: Though far from a classy joint, 
the old dingy cafeteria still retains its 
magic. Bands often play at their best 
here and the atmosphere is relaxed and 
friendly. Plus, the tunnels and halls of 
WestCo are nice diversions. 

Womonist House: Informal and cozy, 
with good music, good drinks, and 
good company. 

Women of Color House: This is a new 
house which promises to have exciting. 
Women of Color-identified parties. 


In the spring of 1985. Psi-U distributed a poster with draw¬ 
ings of SRfrm which read “COME celebrate 15 years of 
women at Wesleyan.” 


During the 1988 fall semester, Psi-U members were involved 
in two separate, reported incidents of verbal harassment of 
women.* 


In the spring of 1988, a Wesleyan woman witnessed a few 
dozen men wearing only sneakers run out of Psi-U into the 
middle of the street. Many of them were carrying cups, and 
they stopped at least three cars, throwing whatever was in the 
cups on them* 

A woman alone in her dormitory room was frightened by a 
rowdy group of men stomping, shouting, and banging on 
windows and doors throughout her dormitory. Upon calling 
Public Safety for help, she was told “That’s just a fraternity 
round-up, just stay in your room.” 


In the fall of 1984, a Wesleyan student was physically 
threatened and approached by Chi Psi brothers after he 
refused to leave a public sidewalk from which he was 
observing activities of men wearing robes on the lawn near 
Chi Psi. 


Chi Psi has had “Skanky Bimbo” nights in which photo¬ 
graphs of Wesleyan women are flashed on a screen as 
fraternity members shout and throw things at the ones they 
consider “ugliest.” 
















Drugs are a hot issue in the media 
these days, and rumors and innuendo 
are flying fast concerning the drug 
scene at Wesleyan. The truth is that 
drugs can be found if you look for them. 
The choice is yours. But, if you choose 
to use them, you should make it a point 
to be well informed about any chemi¬ 
cals you ingest. Hallucinogens are an 
unpredictable group of drugs, and it is 
helpful to be prepared in case an experi¬ 
ence is unpleasant for you or a friend. 
Most people have a good experience 
with LSD or mushrooms, but occasion¬ 
ally a person has a bad trip and requires 
some help and friendship to get through 
it. 

There is no way to predict a person's 
reaction to a drug before she or he takes 
it, but there are a few ways to avoid an 
unpleasant situation. First, be sure you 
want to take the drug. Make up your 
own mind about it. It is extremely 
important to be comfortable with your 
environment and your companions 
when you are tripping. If you are not 
comfortable, don't do the drug. It will 
come around again if you really want it. 

If someone around you is having a 
bad time with the drug, your concern 
and attention can help the person 
through it, and maybe even save a life. 
The following tips for dealing with a 
freaked out person were taken from 
Rough Times, volume 2, number 6, writ¬ 
ten by C. Robinson. 

The most important thing is to show 
genuine concern for the tripper. It is not 
cool to play mind games with him or 
her. When a person is in a mildly fright¬ 
ening place, or is afraid of freaking out, 
s/he may frown, appear tense, or men¬ 
tion that s/he is getting scared. A brief 
"It'll pass soon, just ride with it. If it gets 
bad, let me know," or something similar 
said with relaxed concern will usually 
aid the tripper. Extensive questioning, 
or unreasonable anxiety on your part 
can make the situation worse. Stay 
calm, and reassure the person that you 
will be there if you are needed. 

A trip can also turn bad without 
warning. The dominant emotions expe¬ 
rienced (but not necessarily articulated) 
during a freak-out are fear and helpless¬ 
ness. Intense fear or disorientation on 


the part of the tripper is a sign that the 
person may need serious help rather 
than simple reassurance. 

A person who is freaking out may 
scream loud and long, become agitated, 
become unable to "contact" another 
person, sob uncontrollably, or retreat to 
a comer and tremble. You can intervene 
in these crises in such a way as to relieve 
the tripper's anxiety and aid her or him 
in relocating themselves within a more 
positive space. 

Make contact with a calm question 
such as "Are you in a place you don't 


of the verbal content of the tripper. 
Encourage conversation. Respond sim¬ 
ply and honestly. 

The person will usually get comfort¬ 
able within an hour. It is good to have a 
second person with you, or dose by, if 
you are helping a person come down 
from a bad trip. If you get tired, the 
second person can take over. It is best 
for the three of you to spend time 
together before the first helper leaves. 

If the tripper becomes violent, be 
cautious. Restrain only when s/he 
actively strikes out. Frightened people 



"Well, as near as I can 
tell, you have either logus 
of the bogus, the heebie- 
jeebies, or the jim-jam 
jeeters." 


want to be?" The person may respond, 
or continue to freak. Don't be hurt or 
frightened if s/he doesn't respond 
immediately. Unaggressively continue 
with surface questions or statements. 
"When did you drop? Do you want the 
music on? Where are you at now? I'm 
here to help you. You are here at your 
place with friends." 

Give the person a handle to that s/he 
can contact you. Try to let them know 
where they are, that it is a safe place, 
that they can trust who they are with, 
and that the bad experience will pass. 

Frequently people who are having 
bad times on add feel that they will 
never be "sober" again, that the drug 
will never wear off, and that they are 
going to be crazy. Listen, and offer reas¬ 
surance. It is often helpful to tell the 
tripper to flow with the situation, to let 
go. Avoid ridicule, censure and playing 
guru—don't attempt to make sense out 


are strong and aggressive when they 
imagine they are being attacked. Call 
more friends, or stronger and more 
experienced friends. In this situation, 
and other drug emergencies, don't get 
in over your head. Don't be afraid to 
request help, or back off from a poten¬ 
tially dangerous person. You may have 
to call an ambulance. If the person 
becomes unconsdous or begins to con¬ 
vulse, get her or him to a hospital imme¬ 
diately. Try to accompany the person to 
the hospital. 

You can use the same approach with 
a person who has an acute panic reac¬ 
tion on pot. A panic reaction occurs 
most often with an inexperienced 
smoker or a person already in the midst 
of a stressful emotional state. 

It is always a bad idea to give 
downers or tranquilizers to a person 
who is freaking out. The drug you give 
may start a dangerous situation in the 
person's body. I? 


Financial Aid Truths 


Adjusting to dass differences is one 
of the many learning experiences new 
students must make upon coming to 
Wesleyan. It is a big shock for students 
from low and middle income families to 
arrive at college and realize most of 
their hallmates and new friends are 
wealthy. Being "on financial aid" turns 
out to be a stigma, even though we are 
told that 40% of the student body 
receives aid (much of which is actually 
loans and work-study). Receiving stu¬ 
dent bills is a major source of stress, 
espedally during the first semester. 

Trooping up four flights of stairs in 
North College to straighten out the 
Financial Aid Office's mistakes and 
being referred back and forth to the Stu¬ 
dent Accounts Office on the third floor 
can be very frustrating. Worrying about 
where the money will come from and 
getting rid of interest charges is bad 
enough, but realizing that many other 
students' parents simply write checks 
for the entire amount is difficult to get 
used to. 

Many courses offered at Wesleyan, 
such as dance classes, music lessons, 
ceramics, photography, film, and rock 
climbing, require additional fees rang¬ 
ing from $5 to $500 per semester. These 
courses are offered free of charge at 
most comparable colleges and Univer¬ 
sities. These extra fees are not budgeted 
into the student aid packages, and very 
limited funds are available for extra aid. 
These fees discourage or prohibit many 
students from enrolling in courses 
which the University continues to flaunt 
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in its official brochures to lure in stu¬ 
dents. 

Although Wesleyan has a reputation 
for being a "liberal" and "progressive" 
university, it is still an elite, private 
institution which educates mainly mem¬ 
bers of the upper class (both current and 
future). Like large corporations, colleges 
and universities are in the business of 
education, a product which they sell for 
$80,000. Out of social responsibility 
(more accurately, out of competition 
from other prestigious institutions), 
Wesleyan claims to have an aid-blind 
admissions and "guarantees" that the 
full need of every student is met. You 
don't have to be around for very long to 
figure out this is not true,, 

Last spring, a Financial Aid Study 
/T * Ved or: 


Group comprised of administrators, fac¬ 
ulty, and students developed over a 
dozen suggestions to improve the situa¬ 
tion at Wesleyan (copies of this report 
will be distributed in October by the 
Financial Aid Office). One of these rec¬ 
ommendations was to reinstate a peer¬ 
counseling program to give students on 
financial aid support and guidance. 

As an outgrowth of the study group, 
a new student group, the Financial Aid 
Lobby Group, is forming this fall. We 
plan to pressure the University to live 
up to its promises regarding financial 
aid and to improve the quality of stu¬ 
dent life for students from low and mid¬ 
dle income families. Campus lobbying 
of federal and state education programs 
will also be revived, an effort in which 
Wesleyan students were very active 
during the late seventies and early 
eighties. 

Much of the difficulty experienced by 
financial aid students results not only 
from institutional discrimination but 
from the insensitivity of others to their 
situation. Upper-middle class Wesleyan 
students have a tendency to assume 
their friends are just as well off and do 
not take their finances into considera¬ 
tion. It is hard to be vocal about finan¬ 
cial differences without sounding self- 
pitying, but "coming out" as a person 
on financial aid is necessary to remind 
others that not everyone comes from a 
wealthy family. Sensitivity workshops 
at Wesleyan for class differences are in 
the planning stages, so watch for them 
in the near future! 
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STATEMENT OF NON-DISCRIMINATION 


Wesleyan University admits students without regard to race, color, religion, sex, sexual 
orientation, age, handicap, or national or ethnic origin to all rights, privileges, programs, and 
activities generally accorded or made available to students at the University. It does not 
discriminate on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, sexual orientation, age, handicap, or 
national or ethnic origin in admission to, access to, employment in or treatment in its programs 
and activities. 



































y RINK TRIANGLES 


The Silence=Death symbol has 
become very common on this campus, 
and it is very important that the 
Wesleyan community understands the 
issue behind it. The pink triangle s mes¬ 
sage and meaning are very near to the 
lives of many people at Wesleyan: it is 
saying that if they are to survive in the 
age of AIDS, gays, lesbians and bisex¬ 
uals cannot and will not be passive 
about what happens to them. The les¬ 
bian and gay community knows from 
experience that it has to struggle for and 
demand each and every one of its 
rights, even the right to live. The pink 
triangle symbolizes this fight against 
homophobia and heterosexism and 
serves as a reminder that lesbians and 
gays are everywhere. 



The pink triangle itself originated 
during the 1930's. One of the most < 
organized and far-reaching gay libera¬ 
tion movements in the world existed in 
pre-Nazi Germany. Under Hitler's 
reign, however, homosexuals were sys¬ 
tematically deported to concentration 
and death camps, as were Jews, com¬ 
munists, Gypsies, political dissenters 
and others deemed undesirable. As 
identification of their "crime," 
homosexuals were forced to wear arm- 
bands with pink triangles pointed up 
(base down), similar to the Jewish 
yellow star. 

With the memory of this tragedy, the 
post-war gay and lesbian liberation 
movement chose to reclaim the pink tri¬ 
angle as its own. Turned over (pointed 
down), it is now used to symbolize gay 
pride, resistance and hope. 

Yet in the 1980's, the gravest threat to 
the gay and lesbian community struck: 
AIDS. As thousands of gay men were 
dying of this condition, the institutions 
in this country that could have made a 
difference, whose obligation it was to 
protect public welfare, chose not to. The 
government was unwilling to commit 
any major funding or programs to help 
combat the crisis. For the most part, the 
press ignored the epidemic as well: in 


the early 80's, the New York Times car¬ 
ried only a handful of stories relating to 
AIDS (well back from the front page), 
even as hundreds and then thousands 
of New Yorkers were dying from it. 

These social crimes were able to go 
unchecked because mainstream public 
opinion declared homosexuality 
"abnormal" and wrong; since AIDS was 
determined a homosexual problem, a 
negative stigma was attached to the 
whole issue. Mainstream America 
didn't want to be exposed to lesbian, 
gay and bisexual lifestyles, and they 
weren't interested in dealing with the 
AIDS crisis because it wasn't affecting 
people they cared about. 

Even in the medical profession, ide¬ 
ally guided by unbiased scientific 
truths, the process of developing an 
AIDS treatment or cure was not a pri¬ 
ority, as most doctors felt there was no 
reward to be found in a discovery 
which would save or affect lives of gay 
men only. 

To fight the epidemic on a grassroots 
level, homosexual communities across 
the country organized and formed 
coalitions such as Gay Men's Health 
Crisis (GMHC). These groups were 
instrumental in caring for AIDS victims 
and educating the public to halt the 
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spread of the disease. Two years ago, 
the U.S. government responded to this 
with legislation sponsored by Jesse 
Helms (R-NC) cutting off all funding to 
groups (including GMHC) which pub¬ 
lish any literature, pamphlets or infor¬ 
mation that mentions homosexuality in 
a non-condemnatory way. 

The continuance of government com¬ 
plicity in the deaths of thousands of 
people led to the creation of a group 
called the AIDS Coalition to Unleash 
Power (ACT UP). ACT UP works to 
make the institutions with power do 
what they have so far been unwilling to 
do on their own: to help in the AIDS 


crisis and to respond to the existence, 
needs and rights of gays and lesbian?. 
More recently, ACT UP has tried to get 
the government to focus their efforts on 
women and on people of color, the fast¬ 
est growing and also the most neglected 
segments of the AIDS infected popula¬ 
tion. 

As a part of its efforts, ACT UP cre¬ 



ated the Silence=Death symbol by turn¬ 
ing the lesbian and gay pride symbol 
back over again (base down) as the 
Nazis used it, with the message 
Silence=Death underneath it. This com¬ 
municates the horrible fact that leaving 
the situation as it is perpetuates a sys¬ 
tem resulting in deaths of more people 
merely because they are gay. 

Today, in the age of AIDS, if we as 
gays and lesbians are silent about our 
^existence, our right to have our human 
needs treated with fairness and consid¬ 
eration, or our numbers and strength, 
the result will be a situation analogous 
to that of which we suffered in Nazi 
Germany: Death. 

The Silence=Death symbol urges 
people not to let this happen. The crime 
of allowing people to die of AIDS has 
happened in part because gays and les¬ 
bians in government, medicine and the 
press are often unable to speak up for 
what they believe in for fear of losing 
their jobs. This cannot continue. 
Homophobia and heterosexism KILL, 
and we must fight against them. 

Every year, large numbers of gays 
and lesbians are attacked and beaten up 
for who they are. Each year, too, a dis¬ 
proportionate number of teenage sui¬ 
cides are related to the fact that 
teenagers are lesbian, gay or bisexual. 
Discrimination in jobs and housing, 
homophobic slurs, different treatment 
of people who are gay, and heterosexist 
language are all part of this society 
which discriminates against and kills 
people on the basis of their sexuality. 

The Silence=Death symbol was cre¬ 
ated to break down the notions that 
gays and lesbians are not to be thought 
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of or talked about as people, that they 
are not everywhere, that they do not go 
to the same places or do the same things 
as everybody else, that their feelings are 
not important or not your concern if 
you are not lesbian or gay, and that they 
should stay hidden. The Silence=Death 
symbol's presence is a necessary state¬ 
ment that there are those who carry this 
symbol that do not feel the same; it is a 
tangible reminder that gays and les¬ 
bians are everywhere and cannot be for¬ 
gotten or made to go away. Its presence 
serves to reassure people who are les¬ 
bian, gay or bisexual and closeted or 
questioning that there ARE others who 
understand, sympathize will support 
them, and need their support. 

It is unfortunate, but homophobia 
and heterosexism are also everywhere, 
even, at times, among gays and les¬ 
bians. It is at Wesleyan too, as illustrated 
by the ripping down of stickers, by 
bathroom graffiti, by university housing 
policies, and by incidents and attitudes 
that continue on this campus today. 
Homophobia exists because we are 
taught it and teach it, but Silence=Death 
is a symbol that reminds people of its 
horrible consequences. Homophobia 
and heterosexism are crimes against 
humanity, and the past and the present 
reflect this. We need to remember this if 
we are to exorcise it from our future. 

Homophobia and heterosexism can 
be overcome. I hope that people become 
aware of where is exists, especially in 
themselves and in their own commu¬ 
nities. We cannot help what we are 
taught, but we can help what we con¬ 
tinue to think, say, act, and teach others. 
For more information on or understand¬ 
ing of this issue, there are many 
resources on this campus such as COL- 
EGA workshops, the student-run class 
on AIDS, and the GLBA. T 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS 
BLOOD ON ITS HANDS 



ONE AIDS DEATH 
EVERY HALF HOUR 
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2. When and how did you first decide you were a 
heterosexual? 

3. Is it possible your heterosexuality is just a phase 
you may grow out of? 

4. Is It possible your heterosexuality stems from a 
neurotic fear of others of the same sex? 

5. If you've never slept with a person of the same 
sex. Is it possible that all you need Is a good gay 
lover? 

6. To whom have you disclosed your heterosexual 
tendencies? How did they react? 

7. Why do you heterosexuals feel compelled to 
seduce others into your lifestyle? 

8. Why do you insist on flaunting your heterosex¬ 
uality? Can you just be what you are and keep it 
quiet? 

9. Would you want your children to be heterosex¬ 
ual, knowing the problems they face? 

10. A disproportionate majority of child molesters 
are heterosexuals. Do you consider it safe to ex¬ 
pose your children to heterosexual teachers? 

11. With all the societal support marriage receives, 
the divorce rate is spiraling. Why are there so few 
stable relationships among heterosexuals? 

12. Why do heterosexuals place so much emphasis 
on sex? 

13. Considering the menace of overpopulation, 
how could the human race survive if everyone was 
heterosexual like you? 

14. Could you trust a heterosexual therapist to be 
objective? Don't you feel s/he might be inclined to 
influence you in the direction of her/his own lean¬ 
ings? 

15. How can you become a whole person if you 
limit yourself to compulsive, exclusive heterosex¬ 
uality, and fail to develop your natural, healthy 
homosexual potential? 

16. There seem to be very few happy heterosex¬ 
uals. Techniques have been developed to help 
you change if you really want to. Have you consid¬ 
ered aversion therapy? 

Gay Psychologists 
















? of Color UNITE 

The Women of Color house would like to invite all new students who are Women of Color to join our collective. The Women of 
Color community has grown and strengthened significantly over the past year. Women of Color have been at the forefront of a wide 
variation of campus groups—political, social, and artistic. Now, we have our own group. Women of Color Discussion Group 
meetings were started last yearas a result of different events, and the house came soon after. 

Our door is open to all Women of Color on this campus. We are here to provide support in as many ways as possible. We'd like to 
welcome you by introducing some of the house members' ideas. 


"The Women of Color collective at 
Wesleyan is instrumental in helping me 
to develop myself and my endeavors. I 
have found myself in many situations 
where I needed to seek refuge in other 
Women of Color. I grew up in Arizona 
where there are few Blacks and even 
fewer Asian Americans. It often felt like 
the Black, Asian, Latino, and Native 
American women were in a sea by our¬ 
selves that was overwhelming us. Often 
we find ourselves separated when we 
need to be united. We find ourselves 
competing when we need to be fighting 
together. A movement like this is long 
overdue at Wesleyan. My goal is to con¬ 
tinue fighting with my Sisters of Color. 
This house is a great and exciting 
resource. May we all find refuge 
together and love each other." 

—Nicole Grigg 

"After participating in the very 
powerful Take Back the Night march, I 
understood how important women's 
unity is to us all. In the past, when par¬ 
ticipating in activities geared for minor¬ 
ities, the emphasis always seemed to be 
on minorities and not on the specific 
problems of women minorities. This 
collective can definitely help us in the 
support of ourselves." 

—Maria Bustamante 


"It is important that I live in an inti¬ 
mate and supportive setting, and some¬ 
times it is so hard to find that at 
Wesleyan. Racially I am half Chinese 
and half Caucasian. Ethnically and 
culturally I have been profoundly influ¬ 
enced by growing up in Bangladesh and 
India. I can thrive in such a diverse but 
unified atmosphere." 

—Alexis Chen 
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"After finally coming to grips with 
the personal problems of being a 
woman of color, I can now take a firm 
political stance. There are differences 
between the problems of women and 
those of women of color. The house and 
the discussion group is a great way to 
give the support that I and other 
women of color need, as well as to orga¬ 
nize activities, start a library, to interact 
with other special interest houses, and 
to just hang out." 

—Rie Yamaguchi 


"It is important for me to identify 
myself as a Woman of Color instead of 
Black or just a woman (which usually 
implies white). I am biradal (African 
American and Italian American) and it 
is very empowering for me to identify 
with all Women of Color and not just 
one group. All Women of Color have 
similar experiences. We have been over¬ 
looked and forced to identify with one 
side or another. I need to reconcile my 
ethnicity and my womanhood." 

—Stephanie Lynn Addison 

"I was born in Vietnam and was 
raised in the suburban Midwest and it 
was only upon coming to Wesleyan that 
being a Woman of Color has become a 
part of my conscious identity, never to 
be denied, rejected, or hidden from me 
again. Before living in this house I lived 
with two other Women of Color, Indian 
and Afro-American and it was the most 
fulfilling experience. Women of Color 
must relate to each other." 

—Thy Tran 

"My work with sexual assault vic¬ 
tims has made me more aware of 
women's issues but there had been no 
place on this campus, specifically for 
Women of Color before this year. On 
campus I often feel tom between being 
a woman and being a person of color. 
The simple saying of being "doubly 
oppressed" annoys the hell out of me 
and does not acknowledge a unique 
interaction between the two. Issues 
often seem to be focused around one 
pole or the other. Also at meeting there 
is acknowledgement given to each eth¬ 
nic background and to the uniqueness 
of each person and that's important.' 

—Lai-Wan Wong 


ThP Woman of Color House is having an "Open House" at 7 pm Wednesday, Sept. 12. The house is located at 151 Church Street. 
Come and introduce yourself to other Women of Color on campus! Refreshments will be served. 
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Many students choose to become 
vegetarians shortly after their arrival to 
Wes. Students make this decision for 
many different reasons, such as for 
health, environmental, and humane 
considerations, out of concern for ani¬ 
mals, and to avoid the nasty Mocon 
meat. 

The following article presents some 
basic facts and arguments behind vege¬ 
tarianism. Give veggie-ism a try! 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

The undeniable cruelty to animals 
resulting from the carnivorous diet is 
one of the many reasons for converting 
to Veggie-ism. For instance, chickens of 
the "factory farm" spend their entire 
lives standing on metal wires an inch 
apart which produce multiple foot and 
body deformations. Cattle are confined 
in pens so small that they must stand 
their entire lives-just imagine NEVER 
being able to sit or lie down! Also, stress 
and confinement can result in myste¬ 
rious new ailments such as poultry's 
"flip over syndrome," which is "charac¬ 
terized by birds jumping into the air, 
sometimes emitting a loud squawk and 
then falling over dead," as mentioned in 
Jim Mason and Peter Singer's Animal 
Factories. Read on: 

(The following is an abridged version 
of a factsheet put out by People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals, with their 
permission.) 

HEALTH BENEFITS 

There is no nutritional need for 
humans to eat any animal products; all 
of our dietary needs, even as infants and 
children, are best supplied by an animal 
free diet. Human teeth and intestines 
are designed for eating and digesting 
plant foods, so it is no wonder that our 
major health problems can be traced to 
meat consumption. 

ECOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 

More than four million acres of crop¬ 
land are lost to erosion in the United 
States every year. Of this staggering top¬ 
soil loss, 85% is directly associated with 
livestock raising, i.e., overgrazing. 

Throughout the world, forests are 
being destroyed to support the meat 
eating habits of the "developed" 
nations. Between 1960 and 1985, nearly 
40% of all Central American rain forests 


were destroyed to create pasture for 
beef cattle. 

The production of one pound of beef 
requires 2,500 gallons of water . It takes 
less water to produce a year's worth of 
food for a pure vegetarian (a vegan; one 
who consumes no meat, eggs, or dairy 
products) than to produce a month's 
worth of food for a meat eater. 

HUMANITARIAN CONCERNS 

Raising animals for food is an 
extremely inefficient way to feed a 
growing human population. The U.S. 
livestock population consumes enough 
grain and soybean to feed more than 
five times the entire U.S. population. 
One acre of pasture produces an aver¬ 
age of 165 pounds of beef; the .same acre 


can produce 20,000 pounds of potatoes. 

BE HEALTHY AND HUMANE 

When you consider the serious 
health risks of a meat and dairy based 
diet, the environmental devastation 
caused by animal agriculture, the huge 
waste of resources in a world faced with 
chronic human starvation, and the vio¬ 
lence to and suffering of billions of ani¬ 
mals kept cruelly confined on "factory 
farms," the switch to vegetarianism 
makes absolute sense. 

Finally, there is good news. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture statistics 
reveal that the average American is eat¬ 
ing 24 pounds less meat per year than in 
1971. 



Percentage of staphylococci infections resistant to penicillin in 19b0: 13 
Percentage of staphylococci infections resistant to penicillin in 1988: 91 
ftReason: Breeding of antibiotic resistant bacteria in factory farms due to routine 
feeding of antibiotics to livestock 
Effectiveness of all ."wonder-drug" antibiotics: Declining rapidly 
ft Reason: Breeding of antibiotic resistant bacteria in factory farms due to routine 
feeding of antibiotics to livestock 
Percentage of original U.S. topsoil lost to date: 75 
Amount of U.S. cropland lost each year to soil erosion: 

4,000,000 acres, the size or Connecticut 
Percentage of U.S. topsoil loss directly associated with livestock raising: B5 
Sperm count ot average American male compared to 30 years ago: Down 30% 
Principle reason for sterility and sperm count reduction in U.S. males: 
Chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides, including dioxin, DDT, etc. 

Percentage of chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticide residues in American diet 
attributable to meats, dairy products, fish and eggs: 94% 
f Increased risk of breast cancer for women who eat meat daily compare.: ».me:: 
who eat meal less than once a week: 4 limts higher 
The meat, dairy and egg industries lell us: 

Animal products constitute 2 of the "Basic 4" food groups. 

The meat, dairy and egg industries don't tell us: 

There were originally 12 official basic food groups, before these industries 
applied enormous political pressure on behalf of their products. 




















It is late stammer on a New England 
college campus. During the day, the air 
is thick and damp, absorbing the bright 
rays of sunlight like a sponge. People 
lay on grass-covered hills, throw 
frisbees, laugh and talk with each other, 
and walk to class. At night, no thick 
blanket of smog covers the stars that 
glint over steady joggers, whispering 
libraries, and open windows that expel 
a steady stream of voices and music. 
Safe. We are safe here. 

Wrong. 

There is an illusion of safety, of 
security, here that does not indeed exist. 
Although it may be comforting to 
believe Wesleyan is a haven from vio¬ 
lence, no college or university is an iso¬ 
lated entity. We are still living in a 
country where a woman is raped every 
six minutes; where rape is increasing at 
four times the rate of other crimes; 
where three out of four women will be 
the victims of at least one violent attack 
during their lifetime. 

At the Take Back the Night march 
here last spring at, 249 participants 
chanted: 

We don't want to live in fear 

Rape 

Does 

Happen 

Here 

Coming from Los Angeles, it was 
easy for me to assure myself of the 
safety of my surroundings. What did I 
need the Safety Shuttle for? I would 
often walk back to my dorm alone at 
one, two, or three a.m. 

Then one day I got a note in my box 
from Public Safety. A Wesleyan woman 
had been raped. 

We all know about the bombing of 
the president's office. We all know 
about the “adverse publicity." We know 
about the $10,000 reward. We know 
about the singed carpet, the damaged 
desk, the charred correspondence. We 
know all about damaged property. 

However, some things, it seems, are 
best forgotten. Things like sexual 
assault. 

I thought of this contrast when I read 
that kidnapping for robbery, ransom or 
extortion receives a higher sentence and 
higher bail, than kidnapping for rape. I 
am angry but not surprised. Angry that 
loss of property, damage to inanimate 
objects, is considered more important 
than violence done to female human 
beings. 


“You're crazy," I am told, upon voic¬ 
ing my opinion about the contrasting 
responses to the bombing and to the 
rape. “That's ridiculous. How often do 
bombings occur? This is an event! Rape 
happens all the time." I take a deep 
breath and try to answer calmly. “That's 
the problem," I say. 

Unfortunately, women don't have to 
worry just about being raped by 
strangers. A Ms. scientific study on date 
and acquaintance rape on 32 college 
campuses produced some startling 
results, such as: it is four times more 
likely for women to be raped by some¬ 
one they know than by a stranger. For 
women in the Ms. study, one in four 
were victims of rape or attempted rape, 
84% of those raped knew their attacker, 
and 57% of the rapes happened on 



dates. For men in the study, one in 
twelve had committed acts that met the 
legal definitions of rape or attempted 
rape. While better lighting and escort 
services are definitely safety precau¬ 
tions against attacks on the street, they 
don't do anything to stop acquaintance 
rape. 

Rape is the most under-reported 
crime in the criminal justice system, and 
acquaintance rape is the least reported 
type of rape. The government estimates 
that anywhere from three to ten rapes 
were committed for each reported rape. 
And staff at rape counselling centers 
(where police reports don't have to be 
filed) estimate that 70-80% of all rapes 
are acquaintance rape. 

Sadly, often women who are victims 
of date or acquaintance rape don't iden¬ 
tify their experience as a “real rape," 
due to the fact that they knew the rapist. 
Often, people they tell don't believe it 


was a “real rape" either, and blame the 
woman. In the Ms. questionnaires, the 
word “rape" was not used; instead, 
descriptions of activities which met the 
common legal definition of rape were 
included. Only 27% of women whose 
sexual assault met the legal definition of 
rape thought of themselves as rape vic¬ 
tims. 

As Robin Warshaw, the author of I 
Never Called it Rape (the book incor¬ 
porating the Ms. study) writes, “for [a 
woman] to acknowledge her experience 
as rape would be to recognize the extent 
to which her trust was violated and her 
ability to control her own life 
destroyed." As a result, many women 
who are victims of date/acquaintance 
rape try to deal with the after-effects of 
the assault themselves, which only adds 
to the trauma they have experienced. 
But not only do many women deny they 
have been raped, 84% of the men who 
committed rape said that what they did 
was definitely not rape. 

Many conditions contribute to 
behavior which makes date and 
acquaintance rape possible. One of 
these is that men are generally 
socialized to be sexually aggressive. In a 
1987 study of male sex socialization con¬ 
cerning sex roles and sexuality done at 
Williams College, 91.3% of the men par¬ 
ticipating said they liked to dominate a 
woman; 86.1% said they enjoyed “the 
conquest part of sex"; 83.5% said “some 
women look like they're just asking to 
be raped" and 61.7% said “It would be 
exciting to use force to subdue a 
woman." 

In a 1986 UCLA study, 30% of the 
men surveyed said they would commit 
rape if there was no chance of getting 
caught; when “rape" was changed to 
“force a woman into having sex" (still 
with the condition of not getting 
caught) over 50% said they would do it. 

Often a date is perceived by the man 
as a win-or-lose type of situation. Mis- 
communication can cause problems 
when both persons involved (no matter 
what their genders) don't talk clearly 
about what is most comfortable for 
them and what they want and don't 
want. The situation is only made worse 
when drugs or alcohol are involved. 

In discussing sexual assault, the 
question might come up: don't women 
rape men? At rape crisis centers, it is 
estimated that 10% of the rape victims 



are men. However, almost all the men 
raped have been raped by other men. 

Rape cannot remain “a problem for 
women"; it must be understood as a 
problem which affects everyone, both 
men and women. But the impact of sex¬ 
ual assault goes far beyond the actual 
women who survive it and those who 
don't. This impact is the specter of fear 
which affects the lives of all women; 
fear which causes women to restrict 
their activities; fear which an entire life 
can be shaped around. This is a fear 
which is so ingrained it is often accepted 
as “the way things are." 

As Cynthia Gillespie writes, “By the 
time she comes to adulthood, the ordi¬ 
nary American woman. . . has had 20 
years of schooling in fear.. . one of the 
most constantly repeated lessons that 
every woman had heard from her ear¬ 
liest childhood is that she must be 
afraid. . . American women keep what 
has, with good reason, been called a 
“rape schedule," severely limiting their 
movement in public after dark. . . a 
woman, just because she is a woman, is 
a potential victim of male violence all 
her life." 

It is frustrating to realize that fear 
must govern many of your decisions— 
whether or not to walk home, which is 
what you want to do, or take the safety 
shuttle. However, it is even more frus¬ 
trating when safety options aren't con¬ 
sidered important enough to preserve. 
For example, when Wesleyan was look¬ 
ing to cut its budget last spring, the 
Safety Shuttle was mentioned as one of 
the services that might be dropped or 
narrowed. 


No one, ever, “deserves" to be raped. 
The is simply no such defense as “justi¬ 
fiable rape." Rape is rape; no matter 
what a woman was wearing, no matter 
where she was, how much she had been 
drinking, if she knew her attacker, or if 
“minimal" violence was used. 

The gathering of statistics helps us to 
realize the extent of the problem. 
However, we must be careful to not get 
caught up in tallying victims, and we 
must try not to become desensitized to 
the incredible violence being com¬ 
mitted. We must remember that fear, 
pain, and anger cannot be numerically 
assessed. One woman raped is one 
woman too many. ▼ 




Places where you can get an abortion: 

Planned Parenthood. Hartford 1-522-6201 Summit Women's Center. Hartford 1-523-5275 
women s Heatth^rvloes. New Haven 1-777-4781 Medical Options. Stamford 1-359-8024 
sterling Clinic at Yale, New Haven 1-785-2466 Medical Options. Danbury 1-743-5024 
uanoury Hospital, Danbury 1-797-7262 Planned Parenthood, New Haven 1-865-0595 


















A Dis-tory of Wesleyan 


No doubt by now you've realized 
that Wesleyan is somewhat of a hub for 
student activists. Wesleyan's reputation 
for social activism has its roots in the 
civil rights movement of the late sixties 
and early seventies, when the university 
began admitting significant numbers of 
people of color and women. 
Throughout the years Wesleyan stu¬ 
dents have protested against white male 
dominance and the upperclass power 
structure in many ways: Black students' 
takeover of Fisk in 1969. . . protests of 
financial aid cutbacks in 1975. .. a 90- 
hour divestment sit-in in 1978. . . CIA 
recruitment protests beginning in 1984.. 
a four-day "Free University" encamp¬ 
ment in 1985... tour interruptions pub¬ 
licizing sexual assault in 1986. . . 
demonstrations against fraternities 
beginning in 1987. . . "Divest Now" 
blockade and arrests in 1988. . . last 
spring's protests against racism 
culmulating in Unity Day. 

Last year's events which allegedly 
brought about the "adverse publicity" 


tne administration likes to cite as the 
reason for decreased enrollment (arrest 
at smoke-out, firebombings, racial 
spray-painting, Nick Haddad's death) 
are less surprising when taken in the 
context of Wesleyan's history. The 
"explosive" climate on campus last 
spring had been building up all year, 
beginning with President Chace's inau¬ 
guration on which the University 



squandered at least $350,000 in the 
midst of a faculty hiring freeze and 
severe departmental cutbacks. 

Chace's inauguration speech prom¬ 
pted immediate concern regarding the 
dance and physical sciences depart¬ 
ments as Chace hinted at his desire to 
cut "non-academic" and graduate pro¬ 
grams. Stickers appeared around 
campus mocking his speech, "NO 
MORE USELESS EXTRA KNOWL¬ 
EDGE: NO FRILLS, PLEASE, WE'RE 
NOW A COLLEGE." Overcrowded 
classes due to expanded enrollment 
without a corresponding increase in fac¬ 
ulty and University resources resulted 
in a particularly horrible drop-add 
period for many students in the fall, 
augmenting campus-wide dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the new administration. 

The selection of Helen Suzman, a 
white South African advocate against 
trade sanctions, to deliver the Baldwin 
Fellow speech in October also added to 
campus unrest, especially among stu¬ 
dents who had been active in the divest¬ 
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October: Black students burn year¬ 
book, citing omission of Blacks and 
white middle-class resentment. 

February: 100 Black students, some 
armed, occupy Fisk to honor anni¬ 
versary of Malcolm X’s assassina¬ 
tion and to protest “classes as 
usual” decision by faculty. 

April: Afro-American Institute 
founded by unanimous faculty vote 
in response to Fisk takeover; Afro- 
American House moved to John 
Wesley House, renamed Malcolm X 
House. 

i May: In protest of military recruiting 
on campus, 160 students occupy 
president’s office for 27 hours. 

1969-70 

Six new Black faculty are hired; total 
now nine. 

October: Moratorium Day is 
endorsed by faculty and Educational 
Policy Committee (EPC), professors 
cancel classes, 1500 march in Mid¬ 
dletown. 

December: Military recruitment inter¬ 
views are cancelled in face of stu¬ 
dent strike threat. 


January: Student member of trustee 
investment committee moves that 
Wes withdraw from some or all com¬ 
panies with South African subsidi¬ 
aries. 

February: President Etherington 
resigns to run for Senate, Provost 
Rosenbaum becomes acting presi¬ 
dent. 

May: Students strike to protest 
Nixon's policies; 800 demand freeing 
of political prisoners, U.S. out of S.E. 
Asia, and ending of complicity with 
war machine. Faculty, Rosenbaum 
endorse strike. m 

1970-71 

Women admitted to Wesleyan (as 
frosh) for the first time since before 
the turn of the century. 

October: Colin Campbell becomes 
president. 

January: Downey is struck by a 
bomb and two Molotov cocktails, 
and the Alumni Affairs center is 
destroyed by a firebomb. 


1971-72 

November: Campus Plan includes 
plans for new phys ed facilities near 
the hockey rink. 

May: Housing lottery postponed 
when increased enrollment and Mid¬ 
dletown housing shortage lead to 
shortage of at least 100 rooms. 


1972-73 

November: University Senate backs 
Ujamaa demands to recognize killing 
of two Black Southern University 
protestors by lowering flag to half- 
mast, contributing to protestors’ 
defense fund, and sending con¬ 
dolences to slain students’ families. 
Campbell refuses Wes contribution 
to defense fund. 


1973-74 

October: Latin House founded; 1165 
sign Impeach Nixon petition. 
February: First Black faculty member 
is tenured. 


1974- 75 

Women’s Center opens in Butter¬ 
field. 

March: Faculty cuts students from 
Senate, ends parity on faculty com¬ 
mittees. 

April: Campbell invites Nixon 
defense counsel Wright as commen¬ 
cement speaker; Wright bows out 
after student pressure. 

May: 150 Blacks and Latinos demon¬ 
strate against financial aid cutbacks. 

1975- 76 

■ Feminist House founded. 

September: President Campbell pro¬ 
poses budget cut plan (“Red Book”) 
urging cutbacks in academic pro¬ 
grams. 

October: Trustees approve Red 
Book proposals. 

1976-77 

December: Presidential task force 
recommends academic require¬ 
ments. 

May: EPC approves task force rec- 
ommendations but changes 
"requirements” to "expectations." 


ment movement. Over one hundred 
students protested her appearance the 
night before her speech, which was 
moved from the CFA Cinema to the 
Chapel to accommodate the overflow of 
students who demanded to be present. 
At the time, Wesleyan was gingerly 
holding on to its last three direct invest¬ 
ments in South Africa while slyly 
increasing its indirect ties to over $12 
million. 



As part of the Central American Network 
Week Eric Sterling , President of the 
Criminal Justice Policy Foundation, 
spoke about the “War on Drugs" to a 
packed 58 SC. 


Also in October, the War on Drugs hit 
Wesleyan. For the first time in its two- 
decade history, the marijuana smokeout 
at Mocon was visited by Middletown 
police and one student was arrested. 
The previous semester, two students 
had been arrested for selling marijuana 
and hallucinogenic mushrooms, the first 
drug-related arrest at Wesleyan in seven 
years. Following the Mocon incident, 
Wesleyan became dubbed the "drug 
school" as local and national media 
began probing Wesleyan's fairly loose 
drug and alcohol policy and began 
questioning the character of Wesleyan 
students. 

On Homecoming weekend, the long¬ 
standing debate over the all-male frater¬ 
nities once again raged as DKE's 
$107,000 delinquent loan from Wesleyan 
and Beta's $10,000 outstanding mort¬ 
gage to the university where exposed. It 
was becoming clear that the administra¬ 
tion's three-year period of "persuasion" 
to coeducate the frats begun in 1987 
would end before the university would 
withdraw any form of institutional sup¬ 
port. 

In the weeks building up to the 
November board meeting, students pro¬ 
testing the lack of student voice realized 
the importance of working together and 
formed a campus-wide coalition. Mem¬ 


bers of GLBA, WA/AASU, Ajua 
Campos, Ujamaa, the Tri-Minority 
Council, Free High Street and the 
Environmental Coalition united for stu¬ 
dent empowerment and presented a set 
of demands to the trustees. President 
Chace responded with several lengthy, 
ambiguous letters which effectively 
broke down this coalition, pitting stu¬ 
dents against each other by criticizing 
their tactics. 

The anti-drug tension on campus 
heightened as the university cracked 
down on drug and alcohol use and 
WestCo came under threat of abolish¬ 
ment. No plans came out of the Novem¬ 
ber Board of Trustees' meeting to 
dissolve WestCo, but in mid-November 
the Wesleyan's drug and alcohol policy 
was rewritten to forbid the purchase of 
alcohol for school-funded parties. 

On November 17, a flag was burned 
at the Public Affairs Center in protest of 
the passage of a federal law and a pro¬ 
posed Constitutional amendment crimi¬ 
nalizing the act. At the speakout 
following the burning, one of the coun¬ 
ter-protesters said that drugs were the 
root of the protesters' depravity and 
called them "a goddamn bunch of Com¬ 
munists." 

The semester drew to a close with the 
resignation of graduate student Jay Pil- 


1977- 78 

Five sexual assaults and two inci- 
1 dents of sexual harassment are 
j reported to Public Safety. 

April: Twenty members of the Soufh 
Africa Action Group stage a 90-hour 
sit-in in President Campbell’s office 
to demand that the school construct 
a plan for divestment from com¬ 
panies doing business in South 
Africa. 

Spring: Student unhappy with Atticus 
begin student-run book coop as 
source for low-priced textbooks. 

1978- 79 

September: Secretaries and clerical 
union go on strike, win salary 
increases, automatic binding arbitra¬ 
tion on grievances. 

April: History professor Henry 
Abelove denied tenure; student pro¬ 
tests force Campbell to reverse deci¬ 
sion and grant Abelove tenure. 

1979- 80 

September: Administration publishes 
“Whitebook,” recommending limits 
on aid-blind admissions, faculty cuts, 
and increased student enrollment. 

jU7 


April: SJB recommends suspension 
of two students found guilty of sex¬ 
ual assault. President Campbell 
reduces punishment to probation, 
"sensitivity training," and Writing an 
essay on sexism, ruling that the Blue 
Book does not specifically rule out 
sexual assault. 

May: 80 women march through Mid¬ 
dletown in first "Take Back the 
Night" march. Students organize 
“roving escort" service for heavily- 
trafficked campus sites. 

May: WSA and faculty reject White- 
book proposals; WSA demands 
retention of aid-blind; Women’s 
Studies program is approved. 


1980-81 

October: WSA stages "grand 
opening" of the proposed student 
center; 200 students rally outside the 
vacant Scott Labs building to 
encourage trustees to convert it to a 
student center. 

November: After racist letter sent to 
Malcolm X House, campus holds 
one-day moratorium on classes; 
over 600 students rally in front of 
North College. 

Spring: Over 200 students partici¬ 
pate in two-day effort to stop work at 
North College for discussion of aid- 
blind and other issues. 


1981- 82 

October: 300 rally in protest of racist 
posters found on campus. 

February: Trustees adopt Budget 
Advisory Committee proposal for 
10% limit on amount of operating 
budget to be used for financial aid. 

February: Student protestor hits 
Dean Beckham with a pie, is 
arrested for assault. 

April: 1284 students sign petition 
demanding return to aid-blind admis¬ 
sions, voting rights for student 
trustees, and that Campbell and the 
trustees publicly voice the Univer¬ 
sity's opposition to federal cuts in 
higher education funding. Campbell 
rejects all demands. 

May: 22 students sit-in for 150 hours 
at North College to demand the 
reinstatement of aid-blind admis¬ 
sions. 1600 sign petitions of support. 

1982- 83 

August: Wes student Russell Ford 
jailed for refusing to register for the 
draft. 

1983- 84 

March: 20 students protest CIA 
recruitment with sit-in at Career 
Planning Center. Campus Center 
opens; Baghwan and followers 
arrive to bless the new structure. 
























lay as a member of the Educational 
Planning Committee (EPC) with his 
public statement that EPC Chairperson 
and Curriular Review Board member 
Richard Buel had made openly racist 
and sexist remarks regarding his views 
on education. "It is hard to find signifi¬ 
cant textual voices to represent [women 
and minority groups]/' Buel responded 
to Pillay's charges in the Argus. "I said 
that I occasionally find myself leaning 
over backwards and incorporating 
material into the syllabus that is of con¬ 
spicuously inferior quality to other tex¬ 
tual voices." 1 
SECOND SEMESTER 

After such a turbulent fall semester, 
many hoped the spring would calm 
down. However, campus tension was 
revived as students returned from win¬ 
ter break amidst rumors that under¬ 
cover DEA officials had infilrated 
campus. Distrust and suspicion not only 
of the administration, but now among 
students themselves added to the hos¬ 
tile atmosphere. 

The new administration did little to 
appease the situation. At the February 
trustees meeting, one-third of the Afri¬ 
can-American community appeared at 
the February Board of Trustees' lunch 
meeting with a prepared letter of con¬ 
cerns and demands. President Chace 




Panelists from male fraternities and pro<oeducation group field ques¬ 
tions from a packed 150 Science Center at Feb. 21 forum. 


refused to allow them to present the 
letter. "African-American students felt 
that we were being used... in the sense 
that our numbers and population here 
are being used as a drawing tool for the 
university, but we aren't respected as a 
culture and as an integral part of the 


Wesleyan community," explained Lau¬ 
rie Harrison, one of the protestors. 

Sexism was "the topic" on campus in 
February as feminists protested Steven 
Barbeco's parody of a rape. In a letter to 
the Argus, Ananda Lowe asserted the 
right of women to defend themselves. 




V 


1984-85 

October: SBC funds Ujamaa-spon- 
sored speech by Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan amidst campus uproar. 

April: Sexual orientation is added to 
■ Wesleyan’s non-discrimination pol¬ 
icy. 

April: Farrakhan speaks to 400 stu¬ 
dents in hockey rink; 500 rally in 
protest outside. 

May: In commemoration of 15th 
anniversary of the Kent State and 
Jackson State killings, students hold 
four-day “Free University" encamp¬ 
ment on North College Lawn, with 
workshops, teach-ins and discus¬ 
sions. 

fit 


1985-86 

Pre-registration rears its ugly head, 
replacing "shop-around"; terms such 
as “second primary alternate" enter 
the Wes vocabulary. 

October: 130 students are arrested 
for blockading North and South Col¬ 
leges to demand divestment from 
South Africa. 

December: The Ankh, a new minor¬ 
ity student newspaper begins pub¬ 
lication with the goal of fostering 
communication between the diverse 
communities on campus, a 


February: “Shanty town" is con¬ 
structed in opposition to Wesleyan’s 
investment in South Africa. 

April: The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
holds “GLAD Week," with films, 
speakers, and awareness work¬ 
shops. 

April: Forum entitled "Discrimination 
at Wesleyan" generates debate 
about fraternities. 

April: Students blockade trustee 
meeting at Russell House to protest 
South Africa investments; meeting is 
moved to Downey, where students 
stage “die-in," lying down on 
Downey steps. President Campbell 
leaves via back door rather than fac¬ 
ing demonstrators. 


1986-87 

October: Two members of Women 
Against Rape begin approaching 
campus tours and discussing sexual 
assault with prospective students; 
President Campbell assures the 
community that “irresponsible 
speech is free speech." 

October: A "speakout" on sexual 
assault on the North College steps 
goes on for three hours as student 
after student relates personal experi¬ 
ences. 

December: A CIA recruitment ses¬ 
sion in Butterfield C lounge is can¬ 
celled when dozens of protestors 
disrupt the presentation, asserting 
that the CIA’s hiring policy violates 
the school’s non-discrimination pol- 
■ icy on sexual orientation. 

January: Eight students from the CIA 
protest and six “tour interrupters" 
are brought before the Student Judi¬ 
ciary Board on charges of harass¬ 
ment, "depriving others of the right 
to speak and be heard," and "dis¬ 
rupting the educational or institu¬ 
tional processes in a way that 
interferes with the safety or freedom 
of others." Three of the tour protes¬ 
tors are put on a year’s probation, 
and four anti-CIA demonstrators are 
given 150 hours each of community 
service (later cut in half by Campbell 
after student outcry). 


March: The long-awaited Residential 
Life Task Force report recommends 
coeducating Wesleyan fraternities 
within three years by “persuasion." 

April: During the renamed B-GLAD 
week (Bisexual, Gay and Lesbian 
Awareness Days, formerly GLAD 
ners are repeatedly torn down from 
around campus, and one is found 
burning in Andrus field. Hundreds of 
pink triangles appear around 
campus in solidarity with gay men 
and lesbians. 
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Hundreds of students assembled at Malcolm X House on May 5 to show their 
support for the African-American community. They marched from the House to 
MoCon and then to PAC, chanting "Hey, hey, ho, ho, racism has got to go" and 
'Peace, equality, justice." 


Barbeco then wrote a mocking letter, 
describing a scenario featuring a putty- 
knife wielding extreme feminist assault¬ 
ing a frat brother; many students were 
angered by the trivialization of such a 
serious issue. Also in April, recruiters 
for Prudential-Bache Insurance Com¬ 
pany were charged with making offen- 
sive and sexist remarks to Wesleyan 
, women during interviews on campus. 


Adding to the already tense 
atmosphere on campus, budget cuts 
were proposed in a wide range of areas, 
from the Dance Department to the Resi¬ 
dent staff to the Safety Shuttle and 
Escort Services. The Deli, Downey 
House Restaurant, and other eating 
options were eliminated as ARA, the 
new campus dining service, projected a 
million dollar deficit. Major reasons 


cited for these cuts were lack of enroll¬ 
ment in the campus dining plans and 
the inefficient design of the campus cen¬ 
ter. 

In March, Free High Street, a new 
student group protesting all-male frats, 
held a forum with the Inter-Fraternity 
Council which attracted 400 spectators. 
In an emotional debate, panelists 
debated discrimination and the right to 
free association. President Chace told 
the Hartford Courant that he would initi¬ 
ate a plan to coeducate fraternities in the 
near-future. 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu was 
announced as commencement speaker 
in early March. Some students voiced 
their disapproval of Tutu's acceptance, 
pointing out Wesleyan's deplorable 
investments in South Africa. Students in 
the Jewish community objected to the 
selection of Tutu as commencement 
speaker, citing his past anti-semetic 
remarks. 

The $22 million Freeman Athletic 
Center opened for a one-day celebra¬ 
tion, but was promptly shut down after 
the festivities due to problems with the 
emergency lighting system. Many stu¬ 
dents were critical of the vast facility, 
saying it was inappropriate for 
Wesleyan. 

The "exodus" of minority faculty 
continued as Jerry Watts and Bill Lowe 


1987-88 

• Wes'SAFE, a student sexual-assault 
[ counseling service, is founded. 

| September: Students for a Just Jus- 
Mice collect 1500 student signatures 
on a petition urging the denial of 
Robert Bork’s nomination to the 
Supreme Court. 

October: Over 70 Wes students and 
alums join half-million-strong March 
on Washington for Lesbian and Gay 
Rights. 

October: Colin Campbell announces 
that he will leave wesleyan to return 
to corporate America. 

November: As part of a hazing ritual, 
DKE brothers dressed in black 
hooded robes verbally harass sev¬ 
eral Wesleyan students on Wyllys 
Avenue as Public Safety offices 
watch. Student Judiciary Board 
places DKE on probation. BAMBI 
(Banish Abusive Male Bonding 
Institutions) is founded. 

March: Democratic Presidential can¬ 
didate Jesse Jackson speaks to an 
enthusiastic crowd in front of the St. 
Francis de Paul soup kitchen at 
Main and Liberty. The next week, 
Jackson wins 39% of the Middletown 
vote in the Democratic primary. 


April: Unknown to many alumni, the 
Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Association changes the 20-year old 
nomination procedure for alumni- 
elected members of the Board, 
increasing the number of signatures 
required from 100 to 233 and moving 
the petition deadline from April 1 to 
March 1. 

April: Sociology professor Charles 
Lemert resigns as Dean of the 
Social Sciences following charges 
that he made racist remarks to a 
prospective faculty member. Camp¬ 
bell promises "blue-ribbon commis¬ 
sion" to study institutional racism at 
Wes. 

On April 18, two days after the board 
of trustees has again failed to divest 
Wesleyan’s holdings in South Africa, 
150 students take over the lobby and 
breezeway outside the president's 
office to demand divestment. Four¬ 
teen hundred students and two 
thirds of the faculty sign petitions in 
support of the demonstrators, and 
hundreds of letters of support pour in 
from around the country and from 
South Africa. On May 2, the sit-in 
ends with a blockade of South Col¬ 
lege, and 113 are arrested. Four 
weeks later, trustees vote to divest 
from all companies save those 
providing “extraordinary assistance" 
to Black South Africans. 


1988-89: 

July: Board of Trustees unanimously 
select William Chace, Professor of 
English at Stanford University, as the 
14th president of Wesleyan. 

August: Wesleyan students are por¬ 
trayed as "yippie/yuppies" in Vogue ; 
author's describes "self-imposed 
racial segregation” at Mocon. 
September: Severe housing short¬ 
ages leave 15 returning students 
without lodging for over a week. 
Over the summer, seventeen univer¬ 
sity-owned student houses were 
demolished in construction of the 
new gym, estimated to cost $18 mil¬ 
lion. 



September: Psi U boys throw beer 
on police car and 11 are arrested. 

October: Supported by President¬ 
elect Chace, trustees remove stu¬ 
dents’ vote on faculty tenure deci¬ 
sions. Student trustee Jordan Rau 
resigns, leaving only one student on 
the Education Committee. 

October: Career Planning Center 
adopts new guidelines for recruiters, 
denying CPC resources from 
employers with discriminatory hiring 
practices. However, employers 
which do not sign non-discrimination 
pledge are still allowed to run their 
own recruitment programs on 
campus. 

November: Middletown Dept of Pub¬ 
lic Works moved the recycling bin ■■ 
from the High Rise parking lot to 
Butterfield; adds paper bin. 

November: GLBA stages same sex 
kiss-in in front of the PAC. 

November: Three female students 
take Psi-U to the SJB after being 
cursed at and mooned while stand¬ 
ing on the sidewalk outside the frat 
house. SJB determines actions were 
expressions of "displeasure," and 
therefore not harassment. 

December: 400 attend forum on 
racism, generate heated debate 
about prejudice on campus. 





















■ 



Students, media flocked to South College for the Unity Day rally focusing on issues of 


both announced in April that they were 
leaving Wesleyan, becoming the sixth 
% and seventh minority faculty to depart 
in the past year. Neither had received 
qr tenure here despite their relatively long 
and well established careers. "I'm leav¬ 
ing in protest of my treatment at 
Wesleyan/' Watts told the Argus. 

The tension finally escalated into vio¬ 
lence on April 7, when President 
Chace's office was firebombed. Only 
material damages resulted from the fire, 
but the investigation which followed 
focused suspicion on African-American 
students, increasing animosity of the 
Black community toward the admin¬ 
istration. 

Four days after the firebombing, a 
letter of explanation was found on the 
door of History Professor Richard 
Buel's door. A group called STRIKE 
(Students Rebuilding Institutions for 
Knowledge and Education) took credit 
for the bombing, citing institutional 
racism at Wesleyan and other private 
universities. 

On April 25, a similar letter was 
found on the door of the Argus building 
from a group called DAGGER (Direct 
Action Group to Generate Educational 
Reforms), publicly announcing that rifle 
bullets were fired at North College from 
the top of Foss Hill the previous night. 
Police found four spent shells near the 


racism and ethnocentrism. 

bushes in front of the observatory later 
that afternoon, and students later 
reported hearing the shots from as far 
away as Hi Rise. 

The letter referred to the gunshots as 
"the first of several actions which will 
force every University and College 


which persists in miseducating its stu¬ 
dents, to radically alter the educational 
and curricular practices and policies 
which emotionally, intellectually, and 
culturally destroy our children." 

Four days later, another firebombing 
was attempted, this time at the crew 
1989-90 

August: Freeman Donkor, West Afri¬ 
can Drumming and Dance teacher at 
Wesleyan since 1972 passed away 
of cancer. 

September: In the midst of depart¬ 
mental cutbacks and a hiring freeze, 
President Chace’s $350,000+ inaug¬ 
uration sparks resentment among 
students and faculty. Six African- 
American students hold silent pro¬ 
test during inaugural address after 
handing Chace list of demands. 
September: Long-time Wesleyan 
professor Bill Barron, Director of 
Afro-American Music and well- 
known jazz composer and saxopho¬ 
nist, dies after a bout with cancer. 
October: Helen Suzman, former 
■ leader of liberal opposition party of 
South Africa, speaks to a hostile 
audience of over 1,000 in opposition 
to divestment and economic sanc¬ 
tions. 

October: Wesleyan’s second 
"Speakout Against Sexual Assault" 
draws over 200 students to the steps 
of North College. Sexual Assault 
survivors tell of their experiences for 
five hours. 

October: Arrest at Mocon smokeout, 
which traditionally occurs on the eve 
of Duke Day, triggers attacks on 
Wesleyan’s drug policy; Wesleyan 
becomes known as "drug school." 


December: First arrest of an alleged 
student drug dealer in seven years 
occurs. Sergeant Violissi states, 
"This is part of a major crackdown 
on drugs. I hope this is a message to 
everyone else." 

December: Enthusiasm for the new 
phys ed complex is dampened when 
community learns the gym may have 
encroached upon protected wet¬ 
lands. 

January: Black students organize a 
protest outside Beta after a Black 
student was verbally harassed there. 

February: Marriott agrees to use 
only paper and plastic products as a 
result of pressure by the Environ¬ 
mental Interest Group to discontinue 
styrofoam use. 

" Spring: Two popular professors 
leave Wesleyan, causing great con¬ 
cern in the eAmerican Studies pro¬ 
gram and the Center for Afro- 
American Studies. Robert O’Meally, 
professor of English, American Stud¬ 
ies, and Afro-American Studies, is 
one of the nation’s most recognized 
scholars in Black Studies. Hazel 
Carby, associate professor of 
English, American Studies, Afro- 
American Studies and Women’s 
Studies, is a leading scholar in femi¬ 
nist theory and race relations; she 
was instrumental in designing the 
Women's Studies Major. 


February: Ujamaa leads a commem¬ 
orative march and a candlelight vigil 
marking the 20th anniversary of the 
Black student takeover of Fisk Hall. 

A list of requests, including evalua¬ 
tion of minority financial aid policies, 
mandatory racism workshops, the 
hiring of more black professors, is 
submitted to the administration. 

March: SOAR organizes Racism 
Awareness Week, including movies, 
panels, student-led discussions, and 
a “free University Day" with alterna¬ 
tive classes on issues of race offered 
by Wes professors. 

March: Women's Studies major is 
approved, minus a joint-appointment 
in Anthropology and Women’s Stud- 
, ies that would have given the pro- m 
gram its cross-cultural component. 
March: Assistant professor of Gov¬ 
ernment Jerry Watts is denied tenure 
in a controversial 5-2 vote by the 
Advisory Committee; Watts had 
received unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions from both the Government 
Department and CAAS. Many sus¬ 
pect that the unusual tenure denial is 
linked to Watts' outspoken criticism 
of racism at Wesleyan. Under pres¬ 
sure from the WSA, Ujamaa, alums, 
and an ad-hoc coalition of students, 
the Advisory Committee reconsiders 
their decision and extends Watts' 
contract for two years. 


April: ARA is selected as new food 
vendor as they offered the greatest 
amount of flexibility. 

April: Justice Department announces 
its investigation of several private 
universities, including Wesleyan, 
concerning price-fixing and possible 
anti-trust law violations. 

April: Controversy erupts at well- 
attended Take Back the Night March 
when some men refused to walk 
behind the women as the organizers 
asked. 

May: A coalition of student groups, 
including the Women’s Center, 
SAAG, WA/AASU, Divest Now!, 
m TMC, SOAR, GLBA, and WesPAN , 
organize open forum with President 
Chace protesting the lack of student 
roles in campus decision-making. 

May: Recycling Committee releases 
extensive recycling plan for the uni¬ 
versity, including installing bins 
around campus and hiring a faculty 
coordinator. 

May: Thirteen-year SISP professor 
Howard Brown is denied contract 
renewal; students claim denial was 
motivated by personal politics and 
the administration's bias against 
courses dealing with practical 
applications of theory. 
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boathouse. However, the flexiglass win¬ 
dow was not broken and the bomb 
exploded outside the building. Many 
believed this inddent was unrelated to 
the others and was simply a copy-cat 
crime. 

On May 4, the Wesleyan community 
was shocked to learn that radal epithets 
had been spray-painted on the walls of 
the Malcolm X House. Paranoia and dis¬ 
trust peaked as the community was 
forced to confront the long-building 
radal turbulence on campus. At a vigil 
held to condemn the crime, angry stu¬ 
dents demanded action from President 
Chace. 

The next day, over five hundred stu¬ 
dents participated in a march and 
speakout on radsm; students grappled 
to understand how and why their com¬ 
munity had become so fragmented. 

Chace was again uncter fire at si 
forum May 8, and was charged \vith 
delivering "idle rhetoric." Students 
demanded administrative action 
regarding issue's Of people of color, 
including an increased commitment to 
minority faculty, complete divestment, 
and better financial aid. Chace was pres¬ 
sured to declare a moratorium on 
classes the next day for a school unity 
day; however, he only offered statement 
of support. 

November: Students collect 1500 
signatures on a "Save WestCo" peti¬ 
tion amidst threats of its abolish¬ 
ment. 

November: Wes Alum Paul 
Gionfriddo 75 becomes mayor of 
Middletown, beating out three-term 
mayor Sebastian Garafolo. 

Gionfriddo's victory is credited to 
"the Wesleyan factor.” 

November: Ajua-Campos celebrates 
its twentieth year on campus with 
"Hispanic Awareness Month”; topics 
including racist stereotypes, English- 
as-the-official-language laws, and 
poBtical unrest in Latin America are 
explored. 

November: Administration prohibits 
funding of alcohol from the 
Wesleyan Student Assembly. 

November: Possibly the first ever 
US-Soviet Student Summit is held at 
Wesleyan, drawing over sixty-five 
students from northeast colleges, 
many who are Soviet exchange stu¬ 
dents. Participants issue statement 
calling for international understand¬ 
ing and global peace. 

November: A new student group, 

Free High Street, pushes the all¬ 
male fraternities into a spotlight with 
protests Homecoming Weekend. 

RLTF period of persuasion running 
out with little or no progress made. 


Unity Day, May 9,1990, was a day of 
outdoor lectures, workshops, and 
speeches attended by 1,500 students. 
Professor Jerry Watts urged the crowd 
not to just tolerate others but to engage 
in dialogue and appreciate differences. 
Referrine to the event. Professor Mich¬ 
ael Harris said, "It's sad that it took a 
serious tragedy to make this happen." 

Campus tensions culminated in a 
student hunger strike from May 9 to 18. 
Those involved said that there had been 
too many marches and rallies and too 
little accomplished; they charged the 
administration with perpetuating racist 
behavior. The strike ended after nego¬ 
tiations resulted in an administrative 
commitment to a broad range of policy 
changes. 

"I can no longer sit at this school 
with a clear conscience knowing that a 
black student to follow me is going to 
have to deal with the violations of their 
civil rights that I had to deal with," 
explained striker Julius Ford. "I do not 
want to send my child to a school know¬ 
ing that his public safety officers are 
going to tail him, follow him, tap his 
phone. Or that someone will write nig¬ 
ger on his wall. This has to stop. This is 
a societal problem. This is only one 
small step. Wesleyan is a small school. 
But you have to take a stand." 



Kofi Taha reads the hunger strikers' state¬ 
ment of purpose at the close of Unity Day. 


On July 6, student activist Nick Had¬ 
dad was found murdered in Hartford. 
Haddad had been hehvily involved 
with campus politics, particularly in the 
months building up to the hunger 
strike. A week after his death, the police 
released the story that his murder was 
linked to a drug deal. Many of his 
friends were shocked about this report, 
since Haddad had often condemned 
drugs as perpetuating the oppression of 
the black underclass. 

Nick Haddad's death is still sur¬ 
rounded by many unanswered ques¬ 
tions. Last year was unusual in its 
intensity of campus turmoil, but the 
topics of debate have a long-standing 
history. This fall as the community fur¬ 
ther explores the causes of recent vio¬ 
lence, these issues will certainly not be 
forgotten. 

April 25: Letter from DAGGER 
(Direct Action Group Generating 
Educational Reforms) is found on 
door of Argus building announcing 
shots had been fired at North Col¬ 
lege from Foss Hill; four spent shells 
are found near Observatory. 

April 29: Firebombing attempted at 
crew boathouse. 

May 4: Residents of Malcolm X 
House find racist graffiti in base¬ 
ment; students demand $10,000 
reward offered for this crime as well. 

May 5: Over 500 march through 
campus and participate in speakout 
on racism. 

May 8: “All-campus” forum attracts 
almost 1000, lasts for four hours. 
Chace declines in declaring mor¬ 
atorium on classes for day of 
campus unity. 

May 9: 1500 attend Unity Day of 
lectures, workshops, speeches and 
a noon rally in efforts to improve 
racial relations on campus. 

May 9-18: Students hold hunger 
strike until administration commits to 
broad range of policy changes. 

July 6: Student activist Nick Haddad 
is found murdered in Hartford; 
apparently linked to drug deal. 
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November: Over 400 Wesleyan stu¬ 
dents travel to Washington, DC for 
the “Mobilization for Women’s 
Rights." 

November: Board of Trustees are 
met with new student coalition who 
enter meeting and present sets of 
demands. Chace responds with 
lengthy, rhetorical letters indicating 
little forthcoming action and criticiz¬ 
ing student tactics. 

December: Grad student Jay Pillay 
resigns from EPC in protest of racist 
and sexist comments made by pro¬ 
fessor of History Richard Buel, chair 
of the EPC. 

February: 85 African-Americans 
■ occupy Admissions Office after 
Chace refuses to allow them to pres¬ 
ent letter of concerns and demands 
to trustees. 

February: Administration announces 
its plans to drastically cut campus 
dining services; nearly half the stu¬ 
dent body crowds into Mocon for a 
"lunch-in." 

Spring: Well-liked professors Jerry 
Watts (Government) and Bill Lowe 
(Afro-American Music) announce 
their departures, becoming the sixth 
and seventh minority faculty to leave 
Wesleyan in the past year. 


March: Three frosh enter Dean 
Beckham's office wearing Groucho 
Marx noses and squirt Beckham with 
waterguns (one of which was a plas¬ 
tic duck) after he was quoted in the 
Argus as saying "Undergraduates 
are not much fun" at an ACE party. 

The students are arrested for 
assault, but charges are later dis¬ 
missed. 

April: Ribbon-cutting ceremony 
marks $22 million spent on Freeman 
Athletic Center, but gym will not 
open until mid-June due to problems 
related to the emergency lighting 
system. 

, April: Editor Al Goldstein of the por¬ 
nographic newspaper Screw is ■ 
brought to 150 Science Center by 
despite objections by the WSA. 
Goldstein exercised his right to free 
speech by supplementing his 
speech with offensive language. 

April 7: President Chace’s office is 
firebombed; letter from STRIKE 
(Students Rebuilding Institutions for 
Knowledge and Education) claiming 
responsibility is found on Professor 
Buel's door. Reward of $10,000 
offered by Chace for information 
leading to arrest of culprit. 





















"Sensitivity" is one of the buzzwords 
often encountered at Wesleyan. Being 
sensitive usually means recognizing 
and appreciating others' differences 
(race, sexuality, class, gender, religion, 
age, physical abilities, etc.) New stu¬ 
dents are exposed to some of these 
issues during orientation week in a typi¬ 
cal Wesleyan fashion, through a dif¬ 
ferences panel, and discussion groups. 
Throughout the year, sensitivity work¬ 
shops called RAWs, COLEG As, and 



SAEPs are held in frosh halls to increase 
awareness levels alout racism, 
homophobia and sexual assault. 


Students and members of the admin¬ 
istration have repeatedly argued about 
whether these workshops should be 
"mandatory" for all new students, as is 
the Blue Book meeting, and about 
whether faculty members should be 
required to attend them. Although a 
plan to make sensitivity workshops 
mandatory for the entire Wesleyan com¬ 
munity has not yet surfaced, com¬ 
pulsory COLEGAs and SAEPs have 
often been used as punishment for all¬ 
male fraternities after particularly ugly 
events. 

Opponents of making the workshops 
mandatory argue that since the success 
of most of the workshops depends on 
group participation, the sessions would 
not go very well if the people present 
had been "forced" to attend. The pro¬ 
cess of becoming sensitive to people 
outside the status quo must be self- 
motivated. 

However, these workshops are the 
first experience many people have in 
thinking about issues of people of color, 
sexualities other than heterosexuality, 
sexual assault, etc., and they often help 
people take their first step to increased 
awareness. Yet the people who are most 
ignorant about the issues are the ones 
who tend to skip the workshops, and it 
is hard to figure out how to get every¬ 
one to attend them other than to make 
them "mandatory." 


Workshops Enhance Life 


RAWs 

The Racial Awareness Workshop is a 
forum to discuss the topic of racism, 
which is of particular relevance now as 
race relations are in the forefront of 
campus concerns at Wesleyan and 
nationwide. The facilitators do not or 
cannot claim to be experts in the area of 
race relations. Due to the complex 
nature of this issue, we raise more ques¬ 
tions than we answer. 

The workshop's goal is not to lecture 
but to stimulate discussion and create a 
comfortable environment where all par¬ 
ticipants can collectively assist each 
other in strengthening our abilities to 
communicate across different racial 
backgrounds. 

Participation in the workshop is a 
must, since the experience depends on 
what the group puts into the discussion. 
Individual workshops vary, but often 
groups will list general stereotypes and 
talk about their prevalence. Participants 
are encouraged not just to tolerate oth¬ 
ers, but to learn about and celebrate dif¬ 
ferences. 

In the workshop, all participants 
must respect each other's right to 



our human nature, there is bound to be 
disagreement. It is o.k. and even neces¬ 
sary to challenge beliefs as long as it 
happens in a diplomatic manner. 

RAW workshops are a new entity at 
Wesleyan. They were begun last year 
and have been instituted for all frosh 
halls beginning this fall. First year stu¬ 
dents have priority on this schedule, but 
RAWs are not restricted to just frosh 
halls. Any group wanting to discuss 
race relations can contact the RAW coor¬ 
dinators (Saeyun Lee, Eveline Wu, Rick 
Kaplan, John Yoo) or Cynthia Meceda in 
the Dean's Office to set up a workshop. 

COLEGAs 

COLEGA (Coalition for Lesbian, Gay 
and Bisexual Awareness) Workshops 


involve three basic parts: a role play/ 
discussion, anonymous written ques¬ 
tions, and a criticism/self-criticism por¬ 
tion. All workshops have both male and 
female facilitators, who are gay, lesbian 
or bisexual people who are willing to 
spend two hours of their time every 
week or so trying to help bridge the gap 
of ignorance between the 10-15% of our 
population that doesn't fall into the het¬ 
erosexual mold our society demands of 
us. Each frosh hall has a scheduled 
workshop, and workshops are also 
scheduled for TSA classes, RA's, HA's, 
faculty, fraternities, or any other group 
that requests them. Workshops are open 
to all members of the community. 

At the beginning of a COLEGA, 
everyone is asked to take on the role of a 
gay man or lesbian for the discussion 
that follows, which addresses what it's 
like to be a gay person. Participation in 
the role plav/discussion is strictly vol¬ 
untary; no one has to say anything 
beyond the introduction. For the pur¬ 
pose of the role play, everyone is asked 
to introduce themselves by saying, "My 
name is Joe/Jane and I'm a gay man/ 
lesbian." After that, people participate 
as much as they like or just sit back and 
observe the discussion. Facilitators will 
basically guide the discussion by bring¬ 
ing up issues or by asking questions of 
everyone sitting in the circle, but the 
main idea is to have participants think, 
speak, and examine their own attitudes. 
The role play/discussion may sound 
unnerving, but it is the part of the work¬ 
shop which seems to make the strongest 
impression; it is the part which many 
take away with them the most deeply, 
so much so that you'll sometimes hear 
Wes folks use the term COLEGA inter¬ 
changeably with "role-playing." 

In the anonymous questions part. 



individuals ask questions in written 
form to the lesbian, gay or bisexual 
facilitators about sexuality issues. Of 
course, you're welcome not to ask any¬ 
thing at all. 

The workshop ends with a criticism/ 


at Wesleyan 


self-criticism section where participants 
can evaluate or offer an opinion of the 
workshop, or, of course, say nothing at 
all. Everyone is also asked to reflect on 
the part they played in the workshop 
and what they got out of it. 

Somehow, these workshops manage 
to serve the needs of many different 
kinds of people who participate in 
them. For the gay or bisexual frosh who 
is considering being out to some or all of 
their hall, it is a good way to get the ball 
rolling or see how open to or familiar 
with lesbian and gay issues their hall- 
mates might be. It can be the first oppor¬ 
tunity to say "I am gay" but within the 
protected ambiguity of the role play, as 
well as to anonymously ask questions 
about sexuality or about gay life at 
Wesleyan without revealing their iden¬ 
tity to others. 

It is also an initial, non-threatening 
support mechanism for closeted frosh 
who feel that their hallmates may be 
intolerant or ignorant of "alternative" 
sexualities. At the end of the workshop, 
the facilitators give the RA's their 
names, telephone numbers and box 
numbers to be posted on the hall, so that 
you can talk to them or ask them any 
further questions. They also leave infor¬ 
mation about the various student organ¬ 
izations and services for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, or questioning people. 

For heterosexuals, COLEGAs can be 


a first time trying to understand the sit¬ 
uations and positions of gay people, 
something we are rarely taught to do. 
The role play demonstrates the effort 
involved in pretending to be a sexuality 
that is not yours, which is a situation 
almost all gay people must face at some 
point during their lives. It can also be a 
chance to learn more about homosex¬ 
uality and bisexuality and a time to con¬ 
sider exploring your own sexual 
identity. 

For everyone, no matter what your 
sexuality or what your thoughts on the 
subject may be, it can be a first oppor¬ 
tunity to sit and talk face-to-face with 
openly gay, lesbian, or bisexual people 
in a supportive environment and to find 
out about their lives and experiences. 


SAEPs 

Sexual Assault Education Program 
workshops are aimed at initiating dis¬ 
cussion about sexual assault and 
illuminating dangerous myths and 
harmful gender expectations. The work¬ 
shop focuses on the scenario of men 
assaulting women, which is the scenario 
for 90% of sexual assaults. Therefore, 
how this relates to conventional gender 
roles is explored throughout the work¬ 
shop. After a brief introduction and 
explanation of the workshop, a male 
and female participant each read a 
description of an alleged sexual assault 
by the man and woman involved. This 
leads into a discussion where both men 
and women can exchange their often- 
differing thoughts about the situation. 
This can be really productive if people 
are honest and willing to listen. It is 
important, though, to be sensitive to the 
fact that at least one person in the work¬ 
shop is probably a survivor of sexual 
assault and we must be careful not to 
place blame upon the victim/survivor. 
Any woman can be a survivor. 

The workshop continues with a sec¬ 
tion in which popular myths about sex¬ 
ual assault, continuously reinforced by 
the media, are examined. Dangerous 
misconceptions about the type of 
woman who is sexually assaulted, the 
type of man who assaults, and the sce¬ 
nario in which the assault takes place 




are shown to be completely 
incongruous with the majority of actual 
assaults. 

Perhaps the most effective part, the 
role play, follows. This provides the per¬ 
fect prelude to a discussion of how 
oppressive gender roles contribute to a 
lack of communication, as well as to 
differing expectation/feelings/under¬ 
standings/behaviors which thus make 
communication so important. 

At the end of the workshop, informa¬ 
tion is distributed containing resources 
for survivors and others who want to 
talk to understanding, supportive peo¬ 
ple specially trained in the many issues 
associated with sexual assault. Also, 
emergency contacts needed imme¬ 
diately following an assault are given. 

The workshop is really helpful in get¬ 
ting students to examine our own 
behavior, and also gain a deeper under¬ 
standing of the many complex issues 
involved. 
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Some Alternative ‘Thoughts on 



Perhaps our project should no longer 
be to lose weight, but to change social 
expectations of women's bodies. Per¬ 
haps we should try to put less fear and 
energy into fighting fat and fighting our 
bodies, and put more energy into break¬ 
ing down the ideology that says women 
should not take up space; women 
should be smaller than men (in physical 
size and in political, economic and sex¬ 
ual power); women should look like 
pre-adolescent boys all their lives. 

The way we feel about our bodies is 
politicized—that is, it is about power 
and ideology and gender. Our culture 
presents asymmetrical expectations for 
female and male bodies. That an indi¬ 
vidual woman has eating/body issues 
conflicts has as much to do with her 
gender and her socialized expectations 
as with her personal psychological 
make-up or with her particular body 
shape and size. To politicize these per¬ 
sonal issues and consider the more gen¬ 
eral contexts and power structures that 
affect our most "private" concerns is 
one of the roots of feminist theory. 

If we feel better when we're thin, it 
only means that our feelings, our 
insides, have also been constructed by 
our culture with its phobia of female fat. 
There is nothing "natural" (though 
exceedingly common) about these feel¬ 
ings. The line between biology and cul¬ 
ture is blurred; what a culture deems 
"healthy" and what is "in reality" 
healthy are utterly inseparable con¬ 
cepts. Health, like beauty, is as much an 
ideological/political definition as an 
empirical/scientific one. Sometimes all 
this feels near-impossible as an individ¬ 
ual goal, and thinking about our bodies 
in a politicized manner may not change 
many emotional responses. But we can 
consider these differently emphasized 
projects as cultural goals to work on and 
encourage each other to work on. 

As Anne Cameron writes in Daugh- 
“ CojjjmJMwn "Who cannot love 


herself cannot love anybody; wl 
ashamed of her body is ashamed of all 
life." Due to media images and societal 
"beauty ideals" of women, our own 
perceptions of our bodies can end up 
twisted, distorted and full of self-hate. 
Food can become not merely a source of 
nourishment, but a source of fear, an 
enemy. Anyone who suffers from com¬ 
pulsive eating, anorexia nervosa, or 
bulimia knows the complex emotions 
involved in the connection with food. 
However, eating disorders cannot be 
explained as just a response to unrealis¬ 
tic images of women in the media, 
though this certainly plays a large part. 

The ways one uses, abuses and 
deprives oneself of food says a lot about 
emotions and feelings which aren't 
being expressed verbally; food becomes 
a way of dealing with conflicts in one's 
life. Self-starvation is a means of taking 
some control of one's life; bingeing can 
be a way of trying to satisfy an emo¬ 
tional hunger with food. 

Listen to what your behavior con¬ 
cerning food is telling you. When do 
you binge? When do you starve your¬ 
self? Although it is very difficult, it is 
important to start dealing with larger 
conflicts that are making themselves 
known through the ways in which you 
treat food. It is necessary to stop 
depriving yourself and realize you are a 
worthwhile person. And it is essential to 
replace self-hate with self-love. 

Anyone seeking information about 
assistance in dealing with eating disor¬ 
ders/body image can contact the Eating 
Awareness Support Group. 

Some helpful books: 

Fat Is a Feminist Issue, Susie Orbach 
Feeding the Hungry Heart and Breaking 
Free of Compulsive Eating, Geneen Roth 
The Obsession and The Hungry Self, Kim 
Chemin 

The Golden Cage: the Enigma of Anorexia 
Nervosa, Hilde Bruch 
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On the Need for Women’s Self Defense 


This year, 1990, Wesleyan University 
I will celebrate twenty years of admitting 
I women students into its reputable class- 
I rooms. We will probably celebrate with 
1 music by female composers, some well- 
I catered receptions, glowing speeches, 
li and panel discussions to stir up some 
I controversy about the role of women on 
a university campus. The events will 
I probably go smoothly. We'll all feel 
ft good about our coeducated campus. 

But the anniversary of Wesleyan's 
1 coeducation also presents an excellent 
ft opportunity to examine the less celebra- 

V tory issues which accompany the pres- 

V ence of women at Wesleyan. And in 
I carrying out this examination, we must 
I scrutinize the extent to which the Uni- 

■ versity has committed itself to dealing 
ft with these troubling matters. 

Possibly the most pressing issue con- 

■ ceming women on this campus is rape 
I and other forms of sexual assault. Every 
ft woman here seems to have a story to 
ft tell, an experience to recount with diffi- 
S culty. Whether it is verbal assault on the 
I street which made her feel belittled, or a 
ft violent physical assault by a stranger, or 

anything in between or beyond, all 
[ Wesleyan women have experienced 
[ some form of degradation based on 
j I their gender. Indeed, women must each 
day face a world perceived as threaten- 
j ing, as filled with limits and boundaries 
ft which dare not be crossed. Thus, the 
ft sense of danger is compounded by a 
I sense of helplessness. 

Too often, we overlook or hide the 
I fact that rape and sexual assault happen 
I even here at Wesleyan, in our haven of 
I political correctness. Last November's 
I rape speakout established the preva- 

■ lence of date rape on campus; Febru- 
1 ary's Pine Street rape proved that 
I Wesleyan women are not invulnerable, 

I either here or elsewhere. 

How should we, as an institution, 

I respond to these violations? Has the 
I University's response so far adequately 
I addressed the needs of women on this 
I campus? And, if not, does the respon- 
I sibility to make changes lie with stu- 
I dents or with the administration? 

I'd like to offer the opinion that the 
I University's response to the occurrence 
| of sexual assault here has been inade¬ 
quate. It, in fact, is evidence of the Uni¬ 



versity's lack of commitment to 
eradicating sexual assault on campus 
and to the women of this community. 

The services which the University 
provides, on the other hand, are simply 
band-aid measures which can prevent 
rape only in certain circumstances— 
when a woman has access to a phone or 
when she is on the Shuttle route. These 
solutions do not address the issues of 
date rape or acquaintance rape, either of 
which can happen even in a woman's 
own room. This oversight on the Uni¬ 
versity' s part ignores the overwhelming 
evidence that at least 50-60% of all rapes 
are committed by people the victim 
knows. ( The Female Fear, by Margaret T. 
Gordon and Stephanie Riger; The Free 
Press, New York, 1989.) Seen in this 
light. Escort and Safety Shuttle also con¬ 
tribute to the dangerous myths sur¬ 
rounding sexual assault: that it is 
perpetrated by strangers lurking in dark 
shadows. In other words, myths which 
allow the University— and the rest of 
society—to justify its inadequate hand¬ 
ling of the issue. 

Band-aid measures are not enough. 
Public Safety won't be there to rescue a 
woman being assaulted in her own 
room or anywhere else. The only person 
sne can call upon for help is herself. But 
first she must possess knowledge of 
both the physical and the psychological 
elements of self-defense. These mutu¬ 
ally-reinforcing elements are the physi¬ 
cal skills of self-defense and a belief in 
her right and her ability to live as a free, 
self-determined individual. 

If we have now established the need 
for self-defense courses, the final ques¬ 
tion is: whose responsibility is it to offer 
such a course at Wesleyan? Every time 
the course has been offered in the past, 
it has been run as a student-organized 
tutorial. And every time it has been 
offered, it has later been discontinued 
because its organizers graduated, others 
did not have the time or inclination to 
continue it, and because the course had 
little or no institutional support. 

If a self-defense course is not inte¬ 
grated into the curriculum, then it will 
remain marginalized as a student effort. 
Not only will its availability be erratic, 
but also the importance of such a course 
will be undermined. Institutional sup¬ 
port is necessary to give the course the 


credibility it warrants, and to make a 
statement about a woman's inalienable 
right to self-defense. As students, we 
can only talk and prod and present our 
case so many times; the University 
alone can make the changes necessary 
to prove its commitment to equality, to 
safety, and to the women it began 
admitting twenty years ago. 

In 1976, Wesleyan University estab¬ 
lished the Escort Service and Safety 
Shuttle, both operated under the aus¬ 
pices of Public Safety. Though both 
these services were created with the 
best intentions, they prove how superfi¬ 
cial the administration's understanding 
is of the complexities of sexual assault. 
Or, even worse, they may be indicative 
of how little concern the administration 
has for these complexities. Escort and 
the Safety Shuttle are symptomatic of a 
culture which creates, perpetuates, and 
then capitalizes on the fears of women 
and the tradition of women having to 
rely on men for protection. This sense 
that women need a man in order to feel 
secure pervades every aspect of our 
lives, so that we eventually feel that 
male presence is necessary not only for 
our physical but also for our emotional, 
sexual and intellectual well-being. 
(Women's colleges, often referred to as 
"girls' schools," are still not always 
given the credibility of co-educated col¬ 
leges.) What has been created for 
women is a culture of dependence. And 
despite their good intentions. Escort 
and Safety Shuttle simply reinforce this 
destructive mindset. 

What I am arguing for is a shift in 
focus—a shift from dependence to self- 
reliance. And how is this to be 
achieved? Clearly, the most effective 
means of educating women about their 
own resources is through self-defense 
courses which specifically address 
women's concerns. For if a woman 
believes in her ability to defend herself 
and, more importantly, if she believes in 
her right to defend herself, then every 
moment of her life is empowered by the 
knowledge that she can survive on her 
own. 











































<A W Glimpses of Connecticut 


Although camp Wesleyan can be 
balls o' fun, it is quite understandable 
that people will want to break from the 
confines of campus life. There are actu¬ 
ally some cool things to do around this 
part of Connecticut, but getting to them 
takes resourcefulness; most activities 
require a bike (and a good biker) or 
even better, a functioning automobile. 
Your RA may be able to help out in this 
respect 

BEACHES: J 

Hammonasett: It takes about 1/2 
hour by car, or 1 1/2 hours by bike 
(about 25 miles each way). This is the 
biggest public access beach around. The 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers pumped 
up a shitload of sand to make this "nat¬ 
ural" beach in the '50's. It is usually 
quite crowded on weekends, when 
parking is $4 ($2 on weekdays), and is 
swimmable, so go fry. Take Route 17 
(South Main Street) south for about 10 
miles until the road forks. The road on 
the left is Route 79; take this. There is 
one more left to make; signs will guide 
you. 

There are also many town beaches on 
the coast which are supposed to be only 
for town members. If you are daring, 
you can hide the car and sneak onto a 
town beach. 


PONDS: 

Miller's Pond: This is the most awe¬ 
some swim hole in the area. It seems 
like a long bike ride (7 miles) with a hill 
that's bigger than Foss. I would take a 
car. To get there, get on High Street and 
go south (kind of towards Butterfield 
from campus). High turns into High¬ 
land Ave after a few blocks, and you 
cross South Main and make a left on 
Randolph Road (Route 155). Now you 
look for Millbrook Road on the right. If 
you come to a firehouse, you went too 
far so turn around. Go way down Mill- 
brook. You will pass Crystal Lake signs 
on the right, but you won't turn there 
because Crystal Lake is dirty and some¬ 
times you have to pay. For a real swim¬ 
ming delight keep going, make a left at 
the fork, go up a big hill, go straight 
through the four-way intersection, and 
stop when you get to another fork. 
There's a dinky parking area on the 
right, where you should park if you 
have a car. There's a trail right there, 
follow it back to the pond. You can get 
all around the pond on the dirt roads, so 
don't be boring. Watch out for snapping 
turtles (very big ones) and snakes. Be 


careful when using the rope swing. The 
town is draining the pond and it may be 
too low to use the swing. We strongly 
would advise going here with at least 
one other person; incidents involving 
violence have occurred here. 

The Small Quarries: It is illegal to go 
here. Some people have been fined for 
being here. Most have not. At the end of 
last summer there were leeches in the 
water. It's a great place. It is a big old 
pegmatite mine that is now filled with 
water, so you can jump off the twenty 
foot cliffs into the water (or easily climb 
down). Do not go at night: it is a sudden 
big cliff. To get there, go south on Main 
Street Extension (the south end of Main 
turns into this), make a left on a small 
road called Bow Lane (you will see a 
sign at the comer of Bow Lane for a 
shuttle bus). Take Bow Lane all the way 
up the big hill until it dead-ends into a 
little dirt parking lot-type area. Go 
down the dirt path which is going in the 
same direction that Bow Lane goes, then 
make a left at a big rock that has a "Do 
Not Enter" sign on it. Step over the 
fallen tree, hop the fence that has a sign 
saying "Danger Open Pit" and there it 
is. What a sight! There is also another, 
more easily accessed quarry in the gen¬ 
eral vicinity. You'll find it. Look out for 
dogs. 

The Wadsworth Pond and State Park: 
This is tiny and boring. Yuck. It is very 
close: you will pass it on your way to 
Lyman Orchards. Take Long Lane to 
Wadsworth Street and you'll se a dirt 
road on your left (Laurel Grove). The 
trails will be a little down the road. But 
listen up! There's no parking at this 
entrance. If you can't even ride your 
bike two miles then find it yourself! 


CEMETERIES 

There is a big cool one across the 
street behind Mocon. It is groovy, but 
has dead people in it. Be careful. The 
M'town police have been known to 
arrest a Wes student or two for trespass¬ 
ing (we wouldn't advise going here 
alone, especially after dark.) 
JUNKYARDS 

There are two awesome ones, in case 
the old car breaks down and you need a 
part. They are across the street from 
each other, a few miles down Main 
Street Extension. The people are polite 
on the left, but the one on the right is 
more hip. There are called Bill's Auto 
Parts (the one on the left) and 
Pavalsomethingorother. 



DINERS 

There are many around: O'Rourke's, 
Mo's, Marshell's, The Breakfast Club, 
The Coffeepot, and Hall's to name a 
few. Call for directions or something. 
The Olympia Diner on the Berlin Turn¬ 
pike is open all night. 


MOVIE THEATRES 

Middletown's movie house is down 
Route 66 (Washington Street) in the 
Super Waldbaum Mall area, but there's 
a real one in Meriden at the exit after the 
intersection of Route 9 and Route 66. 


PLAYGROUNDS MJ 

Go behind the science tower on 
Lawn Ave. and look for Home Ave. Go 
down it and say hi to Jason, the little kid 
on a red bike. Don't annoy the little 
kids; they throw rocks. Behind the play¬ 
ground there's a neat stream with a 
short trail that goes to Pine St. There's 
another park with a bigger playground 
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TO PICK FRUIT 


<±> 


Lyman Orchards: Go in the fall when 
the apples are juicy and ripe. To get 
there, go up Church Street towards In- 
Town. You are now on Cross Street, 
which turns into Long Lane if you bear 
left. Take Long Lane a half mile and turn 
right on Wadsworth Street (the first 
major intersection). Stay on Wadsworth 
until it meets Route 157, which you will 
take until you get there. (You can't miss 
it; there are big signs). About 15 minutes 
by car, or 45 minutes by bike. 


ARMY/NAVY STORE 

Get there by going North on Main 
Street over the bridge to Portland. Make 
the very first right after the bridge and 
then the second left. There are no signs. 
The place is on the right just after a 
styrofoam pile. The place has weird 
hours, so call before biking/driving 
there. While in the mood for buying 
cheap shit, there's a Salvation Army and 
a Goodwill store about half way to 
Super Waldbaums on Route 66. There is 
another thrift store in Riverview Plaza, 
on Main Street, called "Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital Auxiliary Thrift Store" which is 
new and we don't know if it is good. 


New Haven/NYC/Boston/Amherst/ 
Northampton: 

If you want a real college town/city, 
try these places. But if you wanted a real 
place, why come here for school in the 
first place? 


What Men Can Do About 




There is a qualitative difference between being a 
woman and being a man in the United States. Women arc 
raped, assaulted, beaten, and killed on the streets and in 
their homes far more often than men. If current trends 
continue, one in every three women will be raped some¬ 
time during her lifetime. Women live in fear of rape 
twenty-four hours a day. They fear every strange (and 
many familiar) men they pass on the street— especially 
when it is dark, poorly lit, and there are few people 
around. Women are constantly aware of rape. Men are not. 
We need to become more aware of what women feel while 
walking down the street and then act, based on that 
knowledge. 

INDIVIDUAL ACTION 

There are patterns of male behavior that men have learn¬ 
ed, internalized, and act out unconsciously. These patterns 
are visible to women. Let women know you are not a 
rapist. 

*When approaching a woman on the streets, keep your 
hands visible. 

♦Walk so women have a clear path. 

♦Be aware that every man is a potential rapist/killer to 
every woman. No fast, sudden moves or jerky body 
movements. 

♦Wear buttons: STOP RAPE or END RAPE CULTURE. 


verbally harassing a woman on the street, stand by to sec if 
she needs help. If a man is hitting or holding a woman 
against her will, step in immediately. Give the woman 
time and space to escape if she is in danger. 

♦When walking in groups of men, be conscious as you 
approach a woman. Remember how afraid she probably 
feels. Give her space on the street. Cross the street 
yourselves. 

♦Confront other men’s rape jokes and rapist remarks. 
Confront men’s harassment—verbal or physical — of wo¬ 
men. It is not flattery to women, but a reminder of their 
vulnerability to rape. 

♦Stand up to other men about what rape really is and how 
they are supporting rapist energy by their behavior. Be 
prepared to lose the support you get from men. 

♦Stop using rape jokes and rapist language: (“Getting 
screwed over” or “Up Yours”). 

♦Over 50% of rapes occur in private residences. Ask men 
whom you don’t fecognize what they’re doing in your 
dorm or residence, or who it is that they are looking for. 

We must remember it is our fellow men who rape. We 
must take responsibility for eliminating the problems of 
rape and sexual violence in our society. 

—Information taken from the Men’s Progressive Uni¬ 
on (based on flyer from Men Against Violence in the Bay 
Area). 


♦Confront potential rape scenes. When you see a man 



Each year as the frosh class prepares to return to 
Wesleyan for its second semester, a smaller group of 
people are arriving for their first semester. These people 
are January-Frosh. They arrive a week before classes start 
to a deserted campus, empty halls, and rooms left in the 
disarray of exams. They are bombarded with information 
you by now have internalized and orientation activities 
now only a flurry of memories to you. They are greeted by 
a bitter New England weather—not the glorious New 
England fall you encountered. Their orientation activities 
are more intimate gatherings often held at Downey, not 
Mocon. 

J-Frosh bring to the hall the different experiences they 
have had during the fall semester. The hall, which can be 
the focal point of social life and emotional support, has 
had the first semester to mold to the different needs of its 
members when suddenly a new member arrives. How will 
she fit in? Will he drastically change the make-up of the 
hall? Will we like him? Will she like us? All of these 
questions and many more loom in your minds as well as 
e J-Frosh. However hard it may be to imagine right now, 
come January you will be settled in and there will be new 
fads on the block. You will have a lot to offer them about 
Wesleyan and the way things work here. 


' 'This course should serve as an important and 
interesting department course. Should, but doesn't.'' 

' 'The professor is a brilliant man. It's a shame that he 
cannot communicate with the outside world.'' 

' 'Unfortunately, the Professor has already gained 
tenure, which she was quick to note as she passed out 
the professor evaluation forms. 'I'm not worried, I've 
been tenured for years 

Would you take another course with this professor? 

"No, I would rather die. Seriously. Die. Much more 
than take this class.'' 

' 'Never Never Never. I can't think o£^ny reason to 
take a course with this professor. If you have schedule 
prolems fix them. Do whatever you can to stay out of 
this course.'' 

' 'Get a real course. This is a joke. The course had no 
organization, no relevance, no planning and no 
rationale. No kidding. It was a complete waste of 
everybody's time.'' 

' 'I would not. I do not understand the subject any more 
than when I walked in there. It was a waste of time. A 
good gut course, however.'' 

''No, No, No, No, No, No. The horror...'' 
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Computing Facilities at Wes 


Note: Not to scale 
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First Floor Science Center 
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509 Mac Lab ^ 


Micro Consultants’ Booth 



(help with Macs & PCs) 

520 Operations ^ 



(printer output) 



523 Terminal room 
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VAX Consultants' Office 
(help with VAX problems) 


■‘.xiivi-vxxs.: 


a IBM PC Compatibles: SC 105, Sci Li, Olin (microforms), 165C Hall-Atwater (restricted access) 
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Macintoshes: SC 509, PAC Data Lab 


g Go here for help 


Q EAGLE (VAX) Terminals: SC 105, SC 523, PAC Data Lab 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

The following is a partial listing of student group descriptions and first meeting dates: 


Ankh (an Egyptian term meaning life, energy): A 
cultural newspaper, a creative mode of expression 
compiled by members ol the communities of color 
at Wesleyan. 

Book Co-op: Alternative buyer and seller of used 
textbooks. Fall book sale at the Campus Center- 
all books 1/2 cover price. What a bargain! 11-4:30 
pm, Sept 4-7. 

CAN (Central American Network): Committee 
exploring Central American issues and culture as 
well as organizing against current racist, imperialist 
U.S. foreign policy, with the goal of achieving peace 
with social justice in the struggling nations of Cen¬ 
tral America. 1st meeting: 7 pm Tues, Sept 11. 


Peer Pregnancy Counseling: An unbiased, con¬ 
fidential listening and information service, run by 
and for students, female and male; we can help you 
with questions about pregnancy, contraception, 
STD's, and related topics. Call or drop by: 7-9 pm 
Sunday-Thursday, 344-0778. 

Quaslmodal: A co-ed, a cappella singing group; 
we sing all kinds of musio—rock, jazz, madrigals, 
you name it—usually with a comic twist. Auditions: 
1-4 pm Sun, Sept 9, and 7-10 pm Mon, Sept 10. 

Social Committee: Meet rock stars (or their 
roadies). We need all the hands we can get for Fall 
Ball—Call Daryl, 638-0824.1st meeting: Sat, Sept 
16. 


We8PAN (Wesleyan Progressive Alumni Net¬ 
work): Network to give progressive Wesleyan grad¬ 
uates a stronger voice in the affairs of the university 
and to enable alums to keep in contact with one 
another. We lobby the Wes administration on 
issues such as investment policies, admissions, 
and tenure decisions; we nomiate slates of pro¬ 
gressive candidates for the Board of Trustees. Cur¬ 
rent students (future alums) are needed to organize 
events and help publish the newsletter. 1st meeting: 

7 pm Thurs, Sept 13, 2nd floor Housing Office. 

Wesleyan Review: An “alternative" monthly pub¬ 
lication that seeks to give voice to viewpoints not 
usually heard in the Wesleyan community. 1st 
meeting: 8 pm Wed, Sept 12, MR 1. 

Wesleyan Science Fiction Magazine more origi¬ 
nal name TBA): We will publish our first issue this 
semester. The magazine prints sci-fi and fantasy 
poetry, prose and art by students as well as student 
reviews of books in the genre. 

Wesleyan Spirits: Men’s a capella singing group; 
everything from traditional Wes songs to the 
Beatles, Rickie Lee Jones and Robin Hitchcock to 
schmaltzy Christmas songs. 

WESPIKE Club Volleyball Team: Wes students 
interested in playing competitive indoor volleyball; 
we’re dedicated to learning, winning and having 
fun; practice begins soon. Organizational meeting. 

8 pm Mon, Sept 10. MR2. 

Womanlst House Coop: The coops are vegetarian 
and for women only; a great time to relax and meet 
new women; all preparation and cleaning up is 
done on a cooperative basis. Meals held: 6 pm 
Monday-Thursday nights, Womanist House. 

Women of Color House: A place of support for all 
Women of Color on campus; it also sponsors dif¬ 
ferent social and educational events open to the 
wider community. Open house: 7 pm Wed, Sept 12, 
151 Church St. Women of Color discussion group 
meets every two weeks. 

Women’s Resource Center: The Center is run by 
a collective of women who are committed to femi¬ 
nist issues, particularly as they pertain to the Wes 
community. At our weekly meetings, we organize 
lunch lectures, films, etc. We're hoping to have a 
very productive year, through both organizing these 
events and maintaining our rad Ibrary of books by, 
for, and about women. Location: 287 High Street. 

Women’s Ultimate (Viscous Circles): You’ve got 
to see us to believe us. 1st meeting: 7 pm Fri, Sept 
7, Campus Center Grill (right side). 

Women’s Water Polo: Fun, non-brutal, no experi¬ 
ence necessary: we’ll teach you how to play. 



ConnPIRG (Connecticut Public Interest 
Research Group): Statewide, student-directed, 
student-funded environmental and consumer group 
working on issues such as voter registration, recyc¬ 
ling, hazardous waste dean-up and cleaning up 
Long Island Sound. 1st meeting: 7 pm Thurs, Sept 
27. 

Draft and Recruitment Information Service: 
Provides information and counseling concerning 
the realities of military service, draft laws, conscien¬ 
tious objection and civil disobedience of the con¬ 
scription laws; counselors are trained by the 
Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
(CCCO). 1st meeting (for those interested in 
becoming counselors): 1 pm Sat, Sept 8, MR1. 

Fiction Library: The group has a large collection of 
books, largely science-fiction, fantasy and mystery, 
which it lends to members, just like a regular library. 
But we have titles Olin doesn't. 1st meeting: 8 pm 
Sun, Sept 9, Hi-Rise 604. 

Financial Aid Lobby Group: New group which will 
pressure the University to live up to its promises to 
people on financial aid will lobby Congress for more 
money for federal aid. First meeting: 9 pm Thurs, 
Sept 13, MR. 

Friends of Old Time Music: Sponsors three con- 
tradances (northeastern-style folk dancing) and a 
"stomp" (acoustic music jam) each semester. 

Hermes: New England's longest-running pro¬ 
gressive/radical college newspaper. Interested in 
politics, production or play dough? Come to our first 
meeting 7 pm Wed, Sept 12,2nd fl Housing Office. 

lahu: Women’s collective which produces two 
issues of the paper each semester; a place for all 
Wesleyan women to express their opinions and 
viewpoints in the form of articles, fiction, poetry, 
photography, artwork and more; submissions by 
non-collective members welcomed. 1st meeting: 
9:30 pm Tues, Sept 11, 2nd floor, Housing Office. 
Usual meeting: to be discussed. 

Onomatopoeia: We are what we sound like, a 
wonderful women’s a cappella singing group. We 
perform mostly 80’s music, from popular to fringe. 
Auditions: 4-6 pm Sat, Sept 8, Music Studios. 


Strategic Games Club: A group dedicated to the 
re-creation of fantasy and medieval role-playing, 
including assassin games and murder mysteries. 
1st meeting: Water Assassin Game, Sept 14. 

Students for Reproductive Choice (SRC): Work 
to defend choice for ALL women; bring your ideas. 
1st meeting: 7 pm Mon, Sept 10, under the grill. 
Regular meetings: every Monday. 

Students of Objectivism: We hold discussions 
and sponsor lectures in philosophy and politics for 
anyone interested in learning about Objectivism, 
the philosophy originated by Ayn Rand (author of 
The Fountainhead and Atlas Shrugged). 1st meet¬ 
ing: 8 pm Tues, Sept 11, MR 1. 

Tri-Minority Council: A politically active organiza¬ 
tion made up of representatives from each of the 
three People of Color communities, working to 
effect social and political change for the benefit of 
People of Color on campus. 1st open meeting: Tri- 
Minority Weekend. 

Varsity Cheerleaders: We are men and women 
who mix fun & spirit with athletics; anyone who is 
interested in cheering or in being the Cardinal 
mascot should join us. 1st meeting: 7 pm Sun, Sept 
9, Hewitt Lounge. 

WA/AASU: Wesleyan Asian/Asian-American Stu¬ 
dents Union. 1st meeting: 7 pm Tues, Sept 11, 
Asian/Asian American House. 

Wes*ADES: Provides the information necessary to 
make responsible decisions regarding alcohol and 
drugs. 

WesJAC (Wesleyan Jewish Action Committee): 
Concerned with Jewish issues on and off campus. 
1st meeting: 10 pm Tues, Sept 11, MR. Usual 
meeting: 10 pm Tuesdays, MR. 

Wesleyan Science Fiction Club: WESF laid the 
groundwork for some big things last year, and this 
is the year that we make them happen; we're loose, 
undisciplined and a lot of fun; if science fiction, 
fantasy, horror, SF films, comic books, or anything 
else in the genre is down your alley, join us I 
(WESF—we’re not a radio station.) 




















































WESCRONYMS 

Feel free to keep the following list for future reference... 


AARB: Alcohol Advisory & Review Board 
AC: Area Coordinators 
ACE: Adults Continuing Education 
A PC: Academic Planning Committee 

ARA: formerly, Agricultural Retailers Association; now Assholes, Real Assholes 
BGLAD: Bisexual, Gay & Lesbian Awareness Days 
CAAS: Center for African-American Studies 
CAN: Central America Network* 

CFA: Center for the Arts 

CHRR: Committee on Human Rights & Relations 

COL: College of Letters 

COLEGA: Coalition for Lesbian, Gay & Bisexual Awareness 
CPC: Career Planning Center Gob, scholarship & intern program info) 

CSS: College of Social Sciences 

DRIS: Draft and Recruitment Information Service 

DSA: Democratic Socialists of America 

E&ES: Earth & Environmental Studies 

EIG: Environmental Interest Group 

EPC: Education Policy Committee 

ESP: Educational Studies Program 

FA: Faculty Advisor 

FPC: Faculty Planning Committee 

GBQ: Gay, Bisexual and Questioning Men 

GLBA: Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual Alliance 

GLSP: Graduate Liberal Studies Program 

GORP: Good 01’ Raisins 'n Peanuts 

HA: Health Advisor 

HR: Head Resident 

ION: It’s Only Natural (health food store & restaurant) 

IPAC: Institutional Priorities Advisory Committee 
J-FROSH: January Freshpeople 
LBQ: Lesbian, Bisexual and Questioning Women 
LSD: Lysergic Acid Diethalymide 


MCC: Micro Computing Center (user support for Mac’s and PC's) 

MPR: Multi-Purpose Room, aka Multi-Useless Room (Campus Center) 

MR: Meeting Room (3rd floor Campus Center; used for group meetings) 

OPI- Office of Public Information or, Office of Propoganda 

(home of Bobby Wayne Clark; produces Campus Distort among others) 

PAC: Public Affairs Center 

PC: Politically Correct (tongue-in-cheek term which describes 
quasi-liberal beliefs/practices) 

RA: Resident Advisor 

RAW: Racism Awareness Workshop 

SAAG: Southern Afrcian Action Group 

SAC: Student Affairs Committee 

SACC: Sexual Assault Crisis Center (Middlesex County) 

SAEP: Sexual Assault Education Program 

SBC: Student Budget Committee (WSA branch; decides on student groupfunding) 
SC: Science Center 

SEC: Student Events Committee (WSA branh; plans student-fundedspeakers) 
SECT: Sex Education and Controceptive Technology Workshop 
SEO: Student Employment Office (part of Finanical Aid Office) 

SISC: Social Implication Subcommittiee (branch of Trustees, reviews investments) 

SISP: Science in Society Program 

SJB: Student Judiciary Board 

SOAR: Society Organized Against Racism 

SRC: Students for Reproductive Choice* 

TCBY: The Country’s Best Yogurt (now available at the Campus Center) 

TMC: Tri-Minority Council* 

WA/AASU: Wesleyan Asian/Asisan American Student Union 
WESJAC: Wesleyan Jewish Action Committee* 

WESPAN: Wesleyan Progressive Alumni Network* 

WESU-FM: Wesleyan Radio Station 88.1 

WCC: Wesleyan Computing Center 

WSA: Wesleyan Student Assembly (Student government) 


* For descriptions of these student groups, see Bulletin Board. 



GROUP 

' Abortion Support & Education 
► Abortion Support & Education 
; ACADEMIC FORUM 
, Adults Continuing Education 
■ Adults Continuing Education 
Aerobics Club 
Aerobics Club 
Ajua-Campos 
Ajua-Campos 
Alternative Music 
Amnesty International 
Amnesty International 
ANALYTIC JOURNAL 
ANKH 
ANKH 
ANKH 
APHORISM 
ARABY 
ARABY 
ARGUS Ed. 

ARGUS Bus. Man. 

ARGUS Man. Ed. 


CONTACT & BOX # 

Courtney Berger 5308 
Keri Kravitz 5376 
Matthew Pechinsky 5255 
Maya Mullenex '91 6095 
Paul Beauchamp '91 5473 
Elena Wethers '91 5060 
Mara Bralove '93 4113 
Silvia Maleville '91 4639 
Jose Filpo '91 4258 
Luke Wood '91 5087 
Elizabeth Meister '92 4952 
Karen Caplan '92 4254 
Carl Haacke '91 4374 
Elisa Istueta '93 4462 
Tanya Greene '91 4352 
Sun Chyung '93 4183 
Matt Tyrnaurer '91 7160 
Michael Sibley '92 5208 
Pat Cahn 4251 
Phil Buchanan '92 4232 
Diana Strauss '91 5009 
Scott Vuchetich'91 5052 
Asian-American Co-op Theater Kevin Hirokawa '91 4421 
Asian-American Co-op Theater Rie Yamaguchi '92 5290 

Asian-American Co-op Theater Sandeep Varma '91 5041 

Bayit Randv Phelps '92 5133 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters Yvonne Martinez '91 4672 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters Lee Bodner '91 4085 

Black Men's Discussion Group Matthew Nelson '93 7070 
Blood Services Eric Leach '92 FALL 4798 

Blood Services Rob Rich '92 SPRING 5158 

Book Coop Sarah Zurier '92 5301 

Book Coop Abram Himelstein '93 4409 

Bridge Club Karen Courtney '91 4159 

Campus Center Committee Rebecca Laibson '91 4556 

Campuses Against Cancer Dan Wulf '92 5289 

Card Players (Pep Band) Matt Wein '92 5272 

Card Players (Pep Band) Laenne Thompson '93 5090 

Cardinal Sinners Christina Pina '91 4863 

Cardinal Velo Club Koren Nydick '93 4748 

Cardinal Velo Club John CYSakalowsky '93 4895 

Central America Network April Allderdice '93 4032 

Christian Fellowship Hannah Yuan '91 5096 

Christian Fellowship Stacy Morgan '93 4722 

Christian Fellowship Andrew Springman '92 5234 

COLEGA y Kate Aurthur '91 4020 

(Coalition on Lesbian & Gay Awareness)’ 

COLEGA ' Jason Dewees '91 4512 

(Coalition on Lesbian & Gay Awareness) 

Community Drumming Greg Angell '91 4031 

Community Services House Meg Thorley '91 5024 

Community Services House Orah Fireman '92 4557 

Community Services House Sarah Auerbach '93 4061 

Community Tutorial Brooke Tippens '91 5029 

ConnPIRG Organizing Committee Alicia Richard '92 5159 
ConnPIRG Organizing Committee Brendan Neutra '92 5018 
Culture, Hegemony, and Resistance Debbie Cohler '91 4152 
THE DAILY KOAN Cameron Gearen '91 4302 

THE DAILY KOAN Alexander Parsons 5350 

Draft & Recruitment Information Andrew Junker '91 4486 
Draft & Recruitment Information Jeff Levine '91 4584 

Eastern European House Ben Brand '92 4196 

Eating Awareness Susanna Barry '91 4031 

Eight to Eight Stuart Rockoff '91 4907 

Encore Musical Theater Shelly Gray '92 4616 


GROUP 

Environmental Interest Group 

Environmental Interest Group 

Equestrian Club 

Fiction Library 

Fiction Library 

Film Making Society 

Film Series 

Financial Aid Lobby Group 
Free High Street 
French House 
Friends of Old Time Music 


CONTACT & BOX # 

Nelia Swayze '92 5244 
Lima Pritchard '93 4818 
Martha Drum '91 4198 
Lesly Cadet '92 4246 
Beth Katz '92 4729 
Beth Seltzer '91 5357 
Jeremy Arnold '91 4016 
Heather Rhoads '92 5156 
Alexandra Ringe '91 4905 
Chris Passi '91 4851 
Marni Gwyther '91 4851 




Gay, Lesbian & Bisexual Alliance Eva Pendleton '91 4854 
German House Rolando Montecalvo '91 4747 

German House Abby Clay '91 4145 

HAMAKKOR David Booth '91 4090 

Havurah Sarah Levitt '92 4809 

Havurah Deborah Dusansky '93 4281 

Head Resident Butterfield A John Copeland '91 4157 

Head Resident Clark/WestCo Gene Bendow '91 4217 

Head Resident Hewitt Philip Baskerville '92 4117 

Head Resident InTown Laura Taichman '91 4217 

Head Resident Nicolson Johannah Dunham '91 4201 

HERMES Heather Rhoads '92 5156 

HERMES Alexandra Ringe '92 4905 

Holistic House Heather Ellsworth '92 4538 

Holistic House j en Bosson '92 4192 

Housing Now Sarah Zurier '92 5301 

Housing Now John Weathers '93 5294 

IAHU Stephanie Plotin '93 4805 

International House Dan Kim '92 4753 

Italian House Emanuelle Chammah '93 4161 

Jazz Series Arthur Magni '93 4644 

Karate Club Janine Cory '91 4158 

Korean Affiliated Student Assn. John Yoo '92 5293 

Little Ujamaa Cheryl Pahaham '91 4845 

Little Ujamaa Nadine Finigan '92 4556 

MALIGNANT BRAIN HUMOR Doriqn Hart '91 4401 

Martial Arts Fred Villari Ken Warner 5284 

Minority Science Alliance Ravi Krishnaraj '92 4775 

Minority Science Alliance Conrad Powell '93 4812 

Minority Science Alliance Chris Doyle '93 4276 

MOKITA Joanie Menefee '91 4714 

MOKITA Robin Delman '91 4174 

Musicians' Co-op David Bamberger '91 4026 

The New Group Michael King '92 4760 

Nietzsche Factor Ezra Brownstein '91 4109 

Nietzsche Factor Matt White '91 5067 

OLLA PODRIDA (yearbook) Tina Demastrie '91 4176 

Onomatopoeia Ginger McManus '92 4938 

Outing Club Howland Brown '92 5311 

Peer Pregnancy Conferral Service Martha Drum '91 4198 
Peer Pregnancy Conferral Service Heather Brown '92 4229 
QUARTERLY Jonathan Katz '92 4730 

QUARTERLY Michael Greer '92 4621 

Quasimodal ji m Adolf '91 4004 

Quasimodal Dorian Hart '91 4401 

Raven Madrigalia Allie Wiener '93 5327 

Recycling Collective Alys Campaigne '91 4115 

Recycling Collective Amanda Lewis '93 4607 

Rugby Club (men's) Simon Fulford '92 4572 

Rugby Club (men's) Mark Steele '91 5005 

Rugby Club (women's) Beth Haney '91 4390 

Rugby Club (women's) Binney Nuissl '91 4835 

Russian House Bernadette Buck '92 4233 

Science Fiction Club (WESF) Richard Dansky '92 4424 
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